








The Attorney-General is greeted during 
| his tour of the National Security Ex- 
hibition. This issue contains a special 
| pictorial record of many of the stands. 
| 
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... 1 must say we always get 
prompt service from our 
bank. They operate a system 
of decentralised control 

with a District Head Office 
in this area empowered to make 
major decisions. This not 
only saves time, it also 
enables us to negotiate with 
people who are familiar with 
local conditions here... 


I’m glad we use 
Martins Bank 





Ci Martins Bank Limited. Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 


Make your wages van completely 


RNIN 
Alarm. Turn ignition key, set immobiliser 


Protect your staff, cash and valuables—let us supply you with a van knob. Alarm sounds if anyone leaves or 
incorporating the security aids listed below, or fit them to your present cipal 

vehicles. These new devices are the most advanced of their kind, with 
a 100°, effectiveness confirmed by Scotland Yard. A special key allows 
the aids to be quickly neutralised if the vehicle is needed for other work. 





Automatic Car Immobiliser, works Portable Car Wages Alarm shrills at 
immediately ignition key is removed. touch of button and fits any vehicle. 
Portable Car Safe with 2-way Klaxon Leather Guard-All houses metal 
which brays if safe is tampered with.  strongbox with Chubb 6-lever lock. 
Metal Wages Case with 200 or 350 Klaxon blares if case is snatched — Grid for paying out window. Also removable 


compartments and fitted with alarm. audible for 250 yards. CS ee eee eee, leans ane 
2 bolts for doors. 





AND—THE VERY LATEST IN SAFETY DEVICES—THE GUARD-ALL ALARM 
FOR SAFE, HOUSE OR FIRE 


Play safe — ask for a demonstration now 
SECURITY PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


A division of Security Services Ltd., 
366 Grays Inn Road, London, W.C.1. Tel: TERminus 4303/5. : 
Detachable safe (with alarm) fitted inside 


TRG ST aT a am Lc ar van. Metal bar protects van rear. 
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with yOu? van Feet 


Contact your vehicles at any time with Pye Radiotelephones. For less than three 
shillings per day per vehicle you can cut out irritating delays, reduce costs and 
substantially increase efficiency. 


PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD » CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 


DE MOBILE RADIOTELEPHONES 
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For this is no ordinary bag — in fact its 
contents are guaranteed secure by 

12 months’ free insurance up to £10,000 
and third party risks for 5 years. 
Demonstrated to and approved by 
Scotland Yard and police forces. 


SAFETY 
BAG 


THE 





Send now (stating position in firm and/or authority) 
for fully illustrated brochure. 


C. S. TRANSIT LTD. 


Weydon Lane, Farnham, Surrey 
Tel.: FARNHAM 4579 / 5100 
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When it’s a 
question 
; of security ie 


PULLER LLL eeRe CUP TUE LLLLLLUEL LCE LCLLL 


Latest advance in 
lock design 
CHUBB 

SECURITY RANGE 





* Entirely new mechanism 

* Many thousands of key variations 
* Great strength 

* Many extra security devices 


* Secure Master Key systems 











CHUBB STANDARD 
ANTI-BLOWPIPE SAFE 


With the secret Chubb alloy for 
resisting drill and oxy-acetylene 
attacks, anti-explosive and other 
defences to give thorough all- 
round protection against burglary. 





UULIDOUUAOUUUOUUUOELLUOUUOO CHALE 


a 
CHUBB 


Chubb & Son's Lock and Safe Co. Ltd. 
14-22 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1. 
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_...KEEP THE PRICE DOWN 


IGNAL 


AUTOMATIC 999 UNIT 


IGNAL 


CENTRAL STATION SYSTEM 


IGNAL 
BANDIT ALARM 


SIGNAL not only equips you with the most 
scientific, dependable alarm systems, but backs 
it with a highly skilled staff of technicians, 
on duty 24 hours a day —to cope with any 
emergency immediately. 


Ask Signal about security systems. 


Estimates free. 


<IGNAL | Burglar Alarm Co.Ltd 


a 





2 Earl Street, LONDON,E.C.2 Tel Bis 1569 
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Dependalarm 
for Security 











Help yourself to 
stop that cosh raider 


buy a Dependalarm Bag 


Do not delay —for a fraction of your weekly wage 
bill you can foil the would-be raider. These ingenious, 
3-purpose cases are lightweight and no larger than a 
normal model. (Fitted with standard batteries.) 


VEHICLE SECURITY 


We supply from the simplest immobiliser to full security 
coverage for your vehicles, private or commercial. 
ram-button 


and 


Automatic setting, anti-tow device, 
|Separate battery supply; from £15. 


Stopsnatch 


A brief case type alarm 
bag. 

Made in two sizes: 
Capacity 3,500 & 
6,000 bank notes. 


Price: £19 10s, Od. 


& £23 10s, Od. 





Dreadnought 


A flame resistent Case 
made of fibreglass. 
Capacity : up to 
10,000 bank notes o1 
approximately 250 
wage packets. 


‘* . Price: 


Piease send for literature 





£37 10s. Od. 





DEPENDABLE RELAY COMPANY LTD. 
8a AINGER ROAD, CHALK FARM, LONDON, N.W.3 
Telephone: PRImrose 8161 
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The Security of your 
Business - that’s our 
Business 


Night Security Ltd. offers 15 years’ experience in the 

protection and security of Factories — Office Blocks — 

Showrooms — Warehouses — Exhibitions — Shops and 
Insurance Companies. 


Protecting over £500,000,000 worth of property nightly 
with trained and uniformed men —all Fidelity Bonded. 


This protection is carried out by either a permanent 

Security Officer on the premises or by the largest Patrol 

System in Great Britain operated by a fleet of Radio 
Controlled Cars. 


Emergency Service for Sickness — Week-end — Holiday 
Time — Anytime. Efficiently and Economically Night 
Security Ltd. guard your interests. 


If you need Night Security 
You need us. 


BRITISH OWNED — BRITISH OPERATED 


NIGHT SECURITY 


LIMITED 


54-62 REGENT STREET - LONDON W1 
REGent 2896 (P.B.x.) 


DIVISION OF SECURITY SERVICES LTD. 


Our headquarters are operationally 
manned 24 hours of the day 
throughout the year 





Supervisors and Inspectors checking 
an assignment, and below, some of our patrol 
cars lined up for patrol duty 
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DO YOUR VEHICLES CONTENTS 
SOUND THE ALARM? Page 


Ouring the last | 2 months more than £6,000,000 370 Editorial : Unrest in the Fire Service; 
of unprotected goods and vehicles stolen The Professionals 


The Hartwood Alarm protects private and commercial vehicle 





371 An Estimate of Fire Prevention Progress : 


users from the ever-increasing thefts of vehicles (petrol & diesel) A Paper by P. S, Wilson-Dickson, M.B.E., 
and their valuable contents. H.M. Inspector of Fire Services 

The Hartwood system. A switch is fitted to each door, the boot 375 The 1961 National Security Exhibition : 

and bonnet. By turning a key in an external control as you leave : : : 

your vehicle, the alarm is brought into silent action. At the same Review and Pictorial Record 

time, your vehicle is effectively immobilised by the breaking of the de E , 

ignition circuit. Any intruder attempting to enter the vehicle, 381 Crime Prevention News : Burnley and Essex 
immediately sets off the alarm which can only be stopped by the Police Forces’ Displays 


authorised key holder. 


An exclusive key which cannot be duplicated operates the system. 387 Fingerprints Need Expert Handling : 


In case of loss, only Hartwood can provide a replacement. Search for Mechanical Aids 

Vehicle protection. The Hartwood Alarm protects vehicles from all ~ ; a . 

known methods of theft by foolproof immobilisation and by sound- oP ¢ wa oe a : Licensing of Armoured 
ing the alarm immediatély an intruder tries to enter the vehicle. Vehicles 

Goeds protection. While most garages are able to fit a simple 390 Personalia 

immobiliser or secret switch which may delay a would-be vehicle 

thief, the Hartwood System protects the contents of your vehicle 391. Technical Information 

by sounding the alarm immediately unauthorised entry is attempted. ‘ 

Approved security. The Hartwood System, approved by leading 392 Crime Review 

Insurance Companies, already protects thousands of vehicles. No 

successful theft of a vehicle or its contents fitted with the Hartwood 394 Fire News of the Month 

Security System has been reported. 

The Hartwood Immobiliser Mark II for private vehicles. This 397 Professional Crime Increasing: Revealing 
is a less expensive version of the security system designed to Survey of Robbery in London 

protect private cars requiring no action by the driver. Anyone 

trying to steal the vehicle either by putting the key into the 398 Industrial Police Association: Liaison with 
ignition or shorting out fuses will set off the alarm. All critical America 

wiring is enclosed in flexible armoured steel tubing and the : 

ignition coil is completely encased. The system is also con- ‘eee 

trolled by an exclusive key. 599 Bock Reviews 

The Hartwood Service. The system is backed by a comprehen- 401 In the Courts 

sive after-sales service, combined with regular servicing at our 

fitting and service centre. 402 Monthly Diary, by Security Chief 
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Editorial 





Unrest in the Fire Service 


HE campaign to raise levels of pay in the fire service 

has been under way for some months. So far it does 
not seem to have made much impact on the public, though 
reports of marches or demonstrations by firemen ought to 
have shown that the demands are backed by strong feelings. 
Undoubtedly the general morale within the service is 
beginning to deteriorate. 

The situation is similar to that facing the police forces 
over a year ago, when the influence of low pay was 
reflected in adverse recruiting and establishment figures. 
Many brigades are in turn facing a crisis in Manpower 
and in working. The effects vary a great deal throughout 
the country (as they did with the police) but their serious- 
ness in certain heavily-populated and crucial areas such 
as London or Middlesex is not to be minimised. Ironically, 
at the very moment when public interest — largely through 
local brigade co-operation —is being stirred up on the 
need for stronger fire prevention measures, many Chief 
Officers are openly saying that their main problem lies 
inside their stations in meeting existing demands on men 
and machines, demands which fire prevention publicity 
will make even more pressing. 

The reaction of the local authorities has tended to be 
rather more severe than in the case of the police claims — 
to judge the firemen’s case as unreasonable in the light of 
the overall manpower situation and also deliberately 
provoked. Since any pay increases will add their quota 
to local financial burdens, the attitude is not unexpected, 
and it finds reinforcement of course in the strict central 
enforcement of the wage pause. 

But the basic fact is that once the Royal Commission 
placed police pay on a new footing, unrest in the fire 
services until similar treatment was forthcoming for them 
was inevitable. In the first place, arguments that the police 
require differential treatment because they carry out a 
special public function may read well in blue books, but 
they naturally carry little conviction with firemen who 
perform a no less important duty in a parallel sphere. How 
indeed can the comparative importance of catching a 
burglar or putting out a factory fire be assessed? Certainly 
not in terms of life or property. Moreover, the whole 
trend of thinking among fire service leaders (it came out 
in the Edinburgh conference addresses of the Chief Fire 
Officers’ Association) is to emphasise the need to create 
a service with the highest standards of training and quali- 
fication. They are clearly a condition of meeting fire 
dangers within an industrial and commercial structure 
that is continually introducing fresh complexities. Yet 
improvement in service standards will not be gained if 
personnel are dissatisfied or disgruntled. 

Perhaps in the end, as the situation continues to worsen, 
the firemen’s chief weapon will simply be recognition that 
if the community wants its fires put out, it must offer 
to pay rates that will keep the brigades up to strength. It 
would be a pity, however, if the authorities permitted a 
position to arise which gave opportunity for the more 
militant elements to take the initiative. The modern 
approach to fire dangers and problems is based on creating, 
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as in the case of crime, a positive alliance of interest 
between the public and the service. It does not require a 
Royal Commission to understand that no progress can be 
made without effectively manned brigades. The present 
campaign should be seen within that context quite as 
much as in terms of local expenditure. 


The Professionals 


i ow books of complementary character came out last 
month: a study of types of robbery in London, from 
the Cambridge Institute of Criminology, which stresses the 
growth of organized, large-scale attacks by professional 
criminals ; and Sir Ronald Howe’s memoirs which recom- 
mend the creation of a national C.I.D. as the best means 
of catching them. 

Readers of the Gazette will not be surprised by the 
conclusions of the robbery analysis (reviewed on page 
397). They give a statistical basis to our reviews of monthly 
crime over the past three years, and to impressions already 
formed by police and security observers. But this type of 
study is invaluable. It is in line with the development of 
such a body as the Yard’s Criminal Intelligence Bureau 
or of the Regional Crime Squads—the new emphasis 
is On recognizing that modern criminals can be defeated 
only by establishing really efficient professional offices, 
backed up by up-to-date sources of information. There 
is still scope for improvement however in the supply of 
detail. The yearly criminal statistics give little breakdown 
of classes of robbery or burglary, and to find the number 
of bank robberies, for instance, involves intensive research. 

Knowledge of this kind should be made available freely 
through Home Office sources. It is of equal importance 
to the other traditional categories ; publication can be no 
more harmful than that of detailed sexual crimes. 

More controversy will be involved in the idea of a new 
grouping of C.I.D. resources in a national organization. 
To some extent the project is beginning to take shape 
through the establishment of regional squads and other 
forms of co-operation. Ultimately one might expect regions 
to merge into a national scheme. But the point is whether 
we should allow the evolution to be slow and haphazard, 
or set about a new basic plan. That is something possibly 
for the Royal Commission to reflect upon. To what extent 
Parliament or the nation would find a centralized specialist 
body acceptable is—in the present climate of ideas — 
debatable. Probably people would opt for a compromise 
—a more systematic and centralized form of direction 
through a single office which would also respect local 
traditions. It is still essential that much thought be given 
in the near future to the problem. The main difficulty 
facing the C.I.D. is to cope with the sheer burden of crime 
and the yearly back-log of cases. The suggestion that 
a small national committee be set up on an emergency 
basis to assist in correlating individual efforts has been 
made in these columns before. But the merit of the 
national C.I.D. project at the moment is that it does put 
up a concrete scheme for discussion. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF 
FIRE PREVENTION PROGRESS 


At the recent Edinburgh conference of the Chief Fire 
Officers’ Association, a very interesting paper on trends in 
Fire Prevention activities was read by Mr. P. S. Wilson- 
Dickson, M.B.E., H.M. Inspector of Fire Services. The 
following report gives the paper in abridged form. 


| the fire service succeeding in one of its many and 
considerable aims that fires are either averted altogether 
or reduced in their danger and effects by action taken 
beforehand? This was the question posed by Mr. P. S. 
Wilson-Dickson, Progress, he pointed out, was a matter of 
relative movement towards the goal, in this case the purely 
theoretical one of ensuring that no fires occur in the 
course of a year which either endanger anyone’s life or 
produce any substantial loss of property. 

It was a field in which it was particularly difficult to 
measure progress for there was no simple yardstick. From 
the many ways an attempt to do so might be made, Mr. 
Wilson-Dickson selected three to see if they could help 
with an indication of movement towards the ultimate aim. 

Progress could be judged, in the first place, by its actual 
effect. In 1960 fire brigades attended some 120,000 fires 
which are reputed to have cost the nation approximately 
£44 million in loss of property and consequential losses. 
As a measure of success in fire prevention, this figure 
should fall, in theory at least, ultimately to zero. But this 
was an unrealistic and unfruitful line of research, for 
while the brigades were engaged in a struggle to reduce the 
number and seriousness of outbreaks, society and industry 
were unwittingly increasing the opportunities for it to 
occur. The use of poywer, hazardous and reactive chemicals, 
volatile inflammable liquids and all the other scientific and 
technical paraphernalia of the 20th century are all increas- 
ing the likelihood of fire occurring as fast or faster than 
Wwe could reduce the number of outbreaks or their indi- 
vidual severity. 

No figures are available to indicate the rising curve of 
fire hazards apart from a very rough estimate based on 
the consumption of electricity and, as proved in 1959 and 
1960 it was shown sharply that the weather can have a 
very considerable effect on the frequency of fire outbreaks. 
So any attempt to relate one year’s fire statistics with 
another would be quite futile. 

Parliamentary Action 

A much more promising field was offered by the exami- 
nation of the powers given by Parliament to those engaged 
in fire prevention. This is useful in two ways: they con- 
stitute to a large extent the means, the tools for getting 
on with the job. Proper equipment is an essential part 
of progress towards getting the job done; they are, too, 
an indication of the willingness of Parliament and the 
nation as a whole that the job should be pursued with 
energy and effort. When Parliament bestirs itself to pass 
an Act which makes it easier for the fire service or for 
others to secure prevention or protection from fire it 
indicates a national willingness to devote more time, 
effort and money to the fight. “If this cannot be called 
progress,” said Mr. Wilson-Dickson, “then I do not know 
what can.” 

Increase in Officers 

The third barometer was one simply of deduction. Mr. 
Wilson-Dickson assumed that as resources in trained man- 
power increased so did the ability to progress and this 
in itself was a measure of that progress. An estimate made 
in 1959 was that there were about 436 officers in the fire 
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service who had been trained to carry out fire prevention 
duties and were actually engaged on this duty either in 
full or part. Today this number has risen to approximately 
612, an increase of just over 40 per cent. By the end of 
1963 the number of additional men trained in fire preven- 
tion, regarding for the moment both the long fire preven- 
tion course and the special fire prevention course as 
qualifications, will be approximately 800. If those officers 
are engaged in part or whole in fire prevention duties at 
that time, the total number will be something like 1,412, 
an increase of over 320 per cent over the 1959 figure. If 
only the additions from the long course are considered 
the total will be 837, an increase of almost 200 per cent. 

These estimates, rough and ready though they might be, 
suggest the rate at which our resources are increasing and 
from this it is fair to say that a very considerable progress 
is indeed being made. 

It should be added that the fire service is not the only 
body engaged in the effort to widen and strengthen fire 
prevention and no doubt other resources have also in- 
creased but to what extent we cannot estimate. 

Mr. Wilson-Dickson then developed the second point: 
the extent of progress in the award by Parliament of 
statutory powers to organisations engaged in fire preven- 
tion. Paradoxically, he first drew attention to one aspect 
where no progress at all had been made: the diversity of 
of fire prevention law which was its main characteristic. 
As was well known, the law relating to fire prevention is 
distributed through a large number of Acts, the majority 
of which relate to specific fields, mostly types of premises. 

Factory and Office Control 

Taking as an example the Factory Acts, dealing with 
safety, health and welfare, he pointed out that in a wide 
Act of this kind a few sections were usually devoted to 
the subject of fire and its prevention. Hence a student of 
fire prevention law found himself studying not a single 
omnibus legal provision dealing with this subject exclu- 
sively, but a whole series of small portions of Acts mostly 
dealing with something else. ‘“ This,” exclaimed Mr. 
Wilson-Dickson, “ has long been a cause of dissatisfaction 
to many people, if not everyone, in the fire service.” Nor 
did he envisage any speedy change in this situation. 

The situation was better, however, in the first specific 
situation, that of factories. The task of specifying means 
of escape had been transferred to the more experienced 
hands of the fire service and was progressing steadily. 
There were some who would like to see other matters, 
such as fire alarms, fire-fighting appliances and fire drills 
also handled in like fashion. However, Parliament was 
unwilling to introduce a fresh set of inspectors with powers 
of enforcement into factories and preferred to rely on 
existing factory inspectors with the advice and co-operation 
of the fire service to assist them. 

Encouraging, too, was the movement in the important 
field of shops and offices with the prospect of the new 
Gowers legislation. Here the pattern will be similar to that 
of factories, with the fire authority playing an even larger 
part. These powers will represent a tremendous advance in 
the scope of fire prevention. 

Places of public resort are also stirring briskly. The 
Housing Bill, 1961, proposes to empower local authorities 
to require provision for means of escape in houses of 
multiple occupancy, and to bind the local authority to 
consult the Fire Authority before taking action. Another 
big step was taken recently in that licensed premises or 
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those to be used as licensed or registered clubs may in 
future be rejected as unsuitable if adequate means of 
escape do not exist. 

In Scotland building control is on the verge of a big step 
forward, not only in that regulations will replace building 
byelaws but because a fundamentally new approach is 
being tried in them to the question of building control. 
Even in England there are now powers from the Public 
Health Act 1961 to substitute regulations for the model 
building bylaws and there are signs — though no more than 
that— of willingness to countenance a radically new 
approach to some aspects of this subject. 

Checks on Materials 

In the present model building byelaws there are one or 
two aspects where no progress can be recorded, notably 
concerning materials recommended for thermal insulation 
in houses. Here statistics are necessary to further the case. 

The law relating to cinemas is also in process of steady 
though gradual relaxation, singular, perhaps, at a time 
when fire statistics show a worsened situation ; but it must 
be acknowledged that the substitution of safety film for 
cellulose nitrate is a factor so these changes in cinemato- 
graph legislation may not be a backward step. 

Because of their growing number, caravan sites consti- 
tute to some a source of growing anxiety. The Caravan 
Sites and Control Development Act, 1960, has given 
powers to local authorities to impose controls by means 
of licence and produced some model standards for the 
purpose. “ Though we would be unwilling to say that no 
further progress is necessary in this direction, at least the 
situation is improved now”, said Mr. Wilson-Dickson. 
There was some progress, too, as regards schools, towards 
the implementation of Parts III and IV of the Education 
Act, 1944, concerning the suitability of premises for resi- 
dential schools, though it was somewhat slow and tentative. 
The revision of Building Bulletin No. 7 was an improve- 
ment in the case of day schools also. 

It was in the field of dangerous storage and transport 
loads that a certain impatience on the part of fire officers 
could be detected more easily than others. On paper the 
position was good: the working party on petroleum spirit 
had recently completed its work on preparing a model code 
of principles of construction and licensing conditions, 
though a report or any concrete result on the work of 
the working party on inflammable substances was yet to 
be seen. Nor was there any report as yet from the working 
party which had been sitting for a very considerable time 
to evolve a scheme for the marking of road wagons with 
warning notices when they carry inflammable or other- 
wise dangerous loads: “ But I can vouch for the fact that 
a scheme which I think we will find acceptable will be 
with us eventually ’, added the speaker. 

Home Safety 

Another field in which we could look for progress was 
that of home safety. The Home Safety Act should prove 
a considerable inducement to local authorities to pursue 
the subject with greater vigour and there was little doubt 
that the Consumer Protection legislation should also be 
a means of progress in the application of control to articles 
used in the home which are dangerous to the public. First 
example will be the proposed regulations to control the 
design and manufacture of portable oil heaters. This is to 
be transferred to the Consumer Protection Act which 
should be out this Autumn and will ensure that no portable 
oil space heater should be sold if it does not conform to a 
standard comparable to the improved British standard for 
these appliances 

The final and full report of the Molony Committee now 
awaited will also possibly give rise to further progress 
in controlling the danger of fire in the home. 

Local legislation also is active in fields similar to those 
mentioned. This is a strong pointer towards progress, not 
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only in the actual improvement which should result from 
the powers sought but in the attitude of mind which these 
local acts imply on the part of local government. 

Mr. Wilson-Dickson referred to the value of codes of 
practice, as in the building trade and which would have 
the effect of bringing people such as architects into the 
sphere of fire protection and which they could do so 
much more easily when there was a single book to which 
they could refer; and to the activity of the Fire Service 
in making public contacts by way of lectures, films and 
publications which help so much in the arousing of the 
public consciousness of the importance of fire prevention 
as well as the valuable work by local fire prevention 
associations. 

Gaining Public Support 

He concluded by expressing the opinion that the public 
was more concerned with safeguarding life than property, 
as shown by the fact that whereas cases of loss of life 
through fire had caused changes recently in legislation, 
considerable losses of property had not been followed by 
similar action. 

“When enough people have learned the benefits of fire 
prevention and it becomes a part of their daily lives, those 
people will see that the others who lag behind are made to 
come into line,” he said, but added: “ while we work and 
wait for this, Wwe can give ourselves one satisfaction: that 
of Knowing that there is a growing public confidence in 
the Fire Service as the authority of fire prevention. There 
is no lack of signs that our knowledge, experience and 
training are pulling very strongly towards our objective, 
so that when the nation wishes to stop one of the many 
gaps in the fire prevention net it knows where to turn for 
the know-how.” 


FIRE RESISTANCE OF FLOORS 
AND CEILINGS 


FP He first in a series of publications designed to help in the 

reduction of the number of fires and their consequent loss 
(estimated last year at nearly £44 millions) has been issued by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

Dealing with fire resistance in floors and ceilings, it is 
intended to answer the daily inquiries received by the Joint 
Fire Research Organisation from architects, consultants and 
local authorities on the best means of designing buildings which 
meet the fire regulations without using uneconomic methods of 
construction. 

In this booklet the author, Mr. G. I. Bird, B.sc. (Eng.), 
M.I.MECH.E., describes a series of large-scale tests carried out 
at the experimental station at Boreham Wood, Herts. in 
connection with British Standard 476. This grades structural 
elements by their ability to perform functions for which they 
were designed when exposed to fire. 

Details of Construction 

For this purpose the floors and ceilings are considered as 
one structural unit. The individual materials of which they 
are made are not considered to have any fire-resistance them- 
selves. The tests are designed, therefore, to measure resistance 
against collapse under its working load, against the passage of 
flame through cracks, fissures or other orifices and the pre- 
vention of a rise in temperature of more than 250 degrees 
fahrenheit of the surface unexposed to fire. 

Details of construction of many different types of floor and 
ceiling are given with excellent line illustrations. The conver- 
sion of old buildings is also dealt with, giving suggestions how 
this work can be effected at reasonable cost while improving 
the resistance against fire damage. More effective, but naturally 
more expensive, methods of doing this are also explained. 

The fire resistance of concrete structures are discussed with 
minimum thicknesses for resistance for varying lengths of time. 
There are also methods of recommended repair of concrete 
floors after fire. 

The weakness from this viewpoint of openings in ceilings 
for light fittings, ventilating ducts and services is stressed. 

The booklet is published by the Stationery Office and can 
be purchased through any bookseller; price 2s. 
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BURGOT 
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As soon as he enters protected premises, 
secret devices alert “ round the clock” operators, 
who notify the Police via special emergency 


Already available at me 70 — are 
w bei ght every mon 
apr with the aid of Burgot. 
an 


Direct Links available to most 
provincial Police Stations 


BURGOT RENTALS LTD, 2% westsourne Grove © LONDON - W.2 


Phone: BAYSWATER 9181 (10 lines) and at: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRISTOL, 
CARDIFF, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, & SHEFFIELD 
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DEALT WITH... 


IN THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 196/ 
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Doors and gates locked 4,095 
Doors and gates closed 1,281 
Windows closed 9,340 
Faulty locks, doors, windows and fences 1,604 
Open safes and strong rooms 199 
Keys taken charge of 533 
Criminal offences discovered 82 
Criminals apprehended 48 
Unauthorised persons ejected 205 
Authorised persons identified 2,574 
Smoking in forbidden places 50 
Irregularities in clocking in and out 86 
Electric lights switched on or off 17,347 


Machinery, heating apparatus and mains 
turned off 5,014 


Leaking gas taps and welding equipment 


turned off 


Running taps and valves turned off 


Faulty electrical equipment and installations 


Faulty taps, pipes, cylinders and drains 
Faulty machinery, buildings and fixtures 


Fires discovered and Fire Brigade called 


Fires extinguished by the Security Officer 


Fire-resisting doors open or faulty 
Observations regarding fire appliances 
Faulty heating appliances 

Other fire prevention observations 


Observations concerning accident prevention 


Various reports of unclassified nature 


First aid rendered 
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FACTORY GUARD SYSTEM LTD. 
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CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION SECURITY SYSTEMS 
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THE 1961 NATIONAL SECURITY EXHIBITION 


Organised and Sponsored by the Security Gazette 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OPENING ADDRESS 


REGARD jt as a considerable honour 

to have received, and I gladly 
accepted, your kind invitation to open 
this, the first National Security Exhi- 
bition held in this country. 

Security in this context does not, 
of course, mean security from the 
activities of foreign agents and those 
engaged in treasonable activities. It 
means security in the home, in the 
factory and in business, and in our 
daily lives. 

There is very great concern through- 
out the country, concern which is felt 
very strongly indeed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, at the increase of crime 
that has become manifest in the last 
few years. 

In some quarters it is fashionable 
to refer to ours as an affluent society: 
and it is true to say that we have 
gone a long way to remove the spectre 
of poverty which haunted earlier 
generations—and poverty was thought 
to be one of the main causes of 
crime. 

In the war against crime the Gov- 
ernment has and will play its part. 
Earlier this year new legislation was 
passed extending the powers of the 
Courts to deal with young offenders. 
One object of that measure was — and 
I quote what I said in the debate upon 
it: “the bringing into force of a 
system which not only operates as an 
effective deterrent to the commission 
of crime but also offers the best pros- 
pects of reforming the criminal ”’. 

But prosecution and punishment 
of the offender deal only with the 
product. In the same debate I empha- 
sised “the necessity, if We are to be 
successful against crime, for securing 
as speedy detection of crime as pos- 
sible and the speedy bringing to justice 
of those responsible ”’. 

I think that I should also have 
emphasised the necessity for all of us 
to take proper care of our own 
property and to give all possible 
assistance to the police. 

Citizen’s Part 

The Government, the police, all the 
authorities concerned, are doing and 
will do what they can. But there is a 
great part that the ordinary citizen 
can play and should play. 

How often does one read in the 
Press of a stolen car being used in 
the commission of a major robbery? 
People leave their cars in the streets 
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Sir Reginald 
ceremony with, left, Lord Mancroft and, on the right, 
Lady Hillingdon and Sir Ronald Howe. 


both during the day time and at night. 
That is one of the Minister of Trans- 
port’s headaches — but the theft of 
cars is a headache for the police. 

I gather that in this Exhibition we 
shall see various methods by which 
it can be made far more difficult to 
steal a car and to steal it without 
drawing attention. This Exhibition will 
have served a very useful purpose if 
it only leads to a more extensive use of 
such devices. 

How often do we read nowadays 
of safe robberies, of the theft of wages 
on a Friday? I must say, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I feel a very great deal 
more could be done by private indi- 
viduals and by business to prevent 
such robberies, and this Exhibition 
shows how it can be done. 


I wonder, Mr. Chairman, how many 
of the criminal classes will visit this 
Exhibition? I hope that a good many 
of them will. I hope that they will 
realise, when they see the various 
devices exhibited, that their chances 
of successfully committing a major 
robbery will be materially reduced 
if the security methods exhibited are 
put into use. 

I hope that the law-abiding citizen 
will realise that too, for it is by mak- 
ing the commission of crime as diffi- 
cult as possible and by increasing the 
chances of detection and apprehen- 
sion, that the public can play a major 
part in this battle against the crime 
wave. 


Manningham-Buller at 


the opening 


Duty Against Fire 

This theme of self-help runs through 
that part of the Exhibition concerned 
with the work of the fire services. 
Here we are dealing with a natural 
enemy, but it is an enemy that pros- 
pers on our negligence. It is the duty 
of every owner of property, especially 
in the congested urban and industrial 
areas, to protect his own property 
against fire as against the burglar and 
the housebreaker. Here, too, recent 
legislation has given greater powers 
to the fire authorities and imposed 
clearer responsibilities on factory 
management. 


Pioneer Development 

This Exhibition is a pioneer devel- 
opment which will, I am sure, give 
help and guidance to others, both at 
home and abroad, in encouraging the 
public in general and industry in par- 
ticular in combating crime and fire. 

It is particularly encouraging that 
sO many police forces, associations, 
and individual companies have come 
together to support it. 

I congratulate the organisers of the 
display. They have, I am told, already 
received the good wishes of the Home 
Secretary and the assistance of the 
Board of Trade. It only remains for 
me to add my expression of the hope 
that this first Exhibition, which I 
understand is to be an annual event, 
will be a real success. 

With these words I now declare 
open the National Security Exhibition. 
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THEME OF SELF-PROTECTION : 


‘| HAD no. idea,” remarked a 
distinguished visitor to the Ex- 
hibition on the opening day, “ that 
there had been such a development of 
security in this country.” His words 
sum up the reaction of most of the 
visitors, whether they were acquainted 
with specialist security spheres or were 
members of the general public. 

By the end of the display, five days 
later, the common feeling among the 
exhibitors was one of genuine satis- 
faction, and as we go to press letters 
of congratulation have already 
reached us. In short, the 1961 Ex- 
hibition proved to be a success. Before 
it closed, many exhibitors had come 
forward to express their intention of 
taking increased space next year. 

Tour of Stands 

The chair at the opening ceremony 
was taken by Sir Ronald Howe, 
C.V.O., M.C., Associate Editor of the 
Security Gazette, who welcomed the 
Attorney-General and the other official 
guests, the Mayor of Westminster, the 
Dowager Lady Hillingdon, and Lord 
Mancroft. After the opening, the party 
toured the various stands and were 
introduced to as many exhibitors as 
time permitted. Almost an hour was 
spent in their inspection of the exhibits 
on display. 

The opening day gave an impression 
of bustle, largely accounted for by 
the presence of camera teams and 
reporters. The B.B.C. and the Press 
supported the event excellently and 
earned the thanks of both the 
organisers and the exhibitors for their 
coverage. There is little doubt that 
security has now become of high 
news value. Even so, it was pleasing 
to see that reporters and commentators 
appreciated the public importance of 
the exhibition. On subsequent days 





various Commonwealth agencies and 
broadcasting companies came along to 
record different aspects, and it is 
probable that many audiences over- 
seas will thus learn of the progress 
made in Britain in the field of security. 
The general approach made was to 
stress the part firms and individuals 
can play in safeguarding _ their 
property, cash and goods, through the 
use of modern techniques and services. 
This also formed the theme of a 
B.B.C. TV interview given by Sir 
Ronald Howe. 
Interests Represented 

The main stream of visitors came, 
however, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday. The Exhibition, we are glad 
to say, attracted the public as well as 
those professionally or particularly 
concerned with security. Among the 
latter there was a strong represent- 
ation from the insurance world, the 
banks, Government Departments, local 
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authorities, and Police Forces, though 
the bulk consisted naturally of security 
and fire officers and representatives 
of industry and commerce. Among 
visitors were Lord Goddard, former 
Lord Chief Justice, and Colonel 
Macafee, Director of Admiralty 
Security. 

From a geographical point of view, 
the spread was very wide and justified 
the title of a “national” display. 
Visitors came from the West Country, 
Wales, and the North, and also from 
across the Border. Also attracted were 
visitors from Denmark, Norway, 
France, Germany, and Italy. 


The Exhibition commanded the 
interest of many police Forces and 
we were glad to see Chief Constables 
and other senior officers carefully 
inspecting the stands. In general their 
reaction Was to give unqualified praise 
to the arrangement and quality of the 
exhibits. And it seems likely that the 
crime prevention material and displays 
put on by the six Forces in the 
Exhibition will stimulate similar ap- 
proaches by other Forces throughout 
the country. One point of interest was 
that the officers of Durham and 
Shropshire Constabularies were often 
consulted by visitors both on preven- 
tion methods and for advice on the 
technical devices or services on show 
in the hall. 

The National Security Exhibition 
can be said with confidence to have 
amply justified the decision to hold it 
and the careful planning that was 
evident in the individual presentations. 
It has largely set the pattern of future 
events, and it seems likely that it will 
have much influence in the coming 
months on the further growth of crime 
and fire prevention measures in this 
country. 
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The pictures on this and the following pages are a representative selection of the stands at the National Security Exhibition. 
Top to bottom, left: HARTWOOD ALARMS, LTD.; ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS, LTD.; THE BURGOT GROUP OF COMPANIES. 
Right: SECURITY SERVICES, LTD.; NO. 4 POLICE DISTRICT; FACTORY GUARD SYSTEM, LTD, 





























Top 10 bottom, left: 

CHUBB & SON’S LOCK & SAFE CO., LTD.; THE PYRENE CO., LTD.; ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES, LTD. 
Right: 

LANCASHIRE & BUCKS CONSTABULARIES ; SECURITY EXPRESS, LTD.; DURHAM CONSTABULARY. 
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Top to bottom, left: 

FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION ; ESSEX CONSTABUI ARY; G. H. WOOD & CO., LTD. 

Right: 

.. & G. FIRE APPLIANCE CO., LTD. ; KLAXON, LTD.; MINIMAX, LTD. ; and centre: INDUSTRIAL POLICE ASSOCIATION, 
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S. TRANSIT LTD. ; PYE TELECOMMUNICATIONS LTD. 


Top to bottom, left: MALCO — GLOVER, WEBB & LIVERSIDGE LTD.; C. 


Right: NOTTINGHAM ELECTRONIC VALVE CO, LTD.; ARMOURED CAR CO. LTD. ; FURMAX ALARM CO, LTD. 


Centre, bottom: BUTTERWORTHS. 








CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 


A 


FEATURE of the Burnley Centenary Celebrations held 
last month was an exhibition of police methods and 


problems organised by the Burnley Force. Its object was to 
remind the public of their responsibilities particularly in the 


existing situation. 
“This is your Business 


” 


was the exhibition’s theme. 


Mr. Leonard Massey, head of the Burnley Force, sends the 


following report to the Security Gazette. 


BURNLEY’S 
IMAGINATIVE 


POLICE 
DISPLAY 


s a Chief Constable, I am very well 
~~“ aware that active support (as opposed 
to lip service) from the public could be 
far the most dynamic of all our resources 
in the halting of the present crime wave. 
That is why the Exhibition, which was 
opened for 12 hours daily for the second 
fortnight in October, was designed for 
public appeal. 

Large size photographs of senior Police 
Officers were used, bearing titles such as 
“Mr. Smith” or “Mr. Jones” as the 
case may be. They are not merely ranks, 
but individuals who should be well 
known and, we hope, equally well 
respected in the area. 

The exhibition of Police methods was 
extremely frank. Fingerprints, ultra violet 
ray, telex, colour photography, and up- 
to-date aids to detection, were on display 
for public examination. 

Some Police Officers express the view 
that the varied selection of burglar 
alarms and security devices provides a 
useful blue print for the criminal. I take 
the opposite view, namely, that the 
balance of advantages is in the possibly 
extended field of security precautions. 
One large store director who inspected 
the section claimed that as a result of a 
similar installation in his own premises, 
he had not only reduced his losses by 
theft, but had saved hundreds of pounds 
in Insurance premiums. It is reasonable 
to suppose, too, that the criminal, as 
he views the wealth of apparatus 
designed to trap him, must realise that 
there is great uncertainty in his future 
propects. 

Reaction to Weapons 

But whatever the burglar thinks. the 
public was certainly confused at the 
comprehensive selection of ‘“ Offensive 
Weapons” on display. Razors used by 
girls, machetes used by boys, cycle chains, 
coshes, flick knives, needle weapons — 
every conceivable type of implement 
capable of inflicting injury. In the first 
hour of viewing, one father was heard 
to exclaim, “I shall certainly want to 
know now where my son goes at nights ”. 
But the general reaction was one of 
incredulity. “Good gracious me! Did 
you really confiscate all these horrible 
things from young folk?” All those who 
might have doubted that crime was their 
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business at least appreciated that it might 
well affect them a little more than they 
had formerly thought. 

In the historical sections, the crowded 
present was contrasted with the leisurely 
past. The brutality of the early 18th 
century with its transportation and hard 
labour for infants, its whipping stools 
and locks for tiny hands, seems strangely 
unreal — but then so does the parish 
constable, his rattle and bell. His counter- 
part is now concerned with a versatility 
of interests and obligations, ranging 
from petroleum to prison, felons to fire- 
arms, explosives, ejection seats, and 
Traffic Wardens to dangerous drugs and 
cinemas. Yet with all the modern police- 
man is probably more of a humanist 
than an automaton. He channels a 
multiplicity of responsibilities into a 
pattern of service that is generally 
approved by a heterogeneous democracy. 

Deciding Factor 

How successfully the detection and 
apprehension of major criminals can be 
shared by the’ general public is 
emphasized by actual exhibits from 
certain famous murders. A splendid ex- 
ample was in the Blackburn murder of 
the child, Ann Devaney. in which a 
town’s population gave their finger- 
prints in order to identify the offender. 
One wonders whether the generally 
accepted fact that murders are the easiest 
of all crimes to solve is due to the fact 
that an appeal is invariably made for 
public support and assistance. If so, it 
may be worth while to extend our con- 
fidences to the more commonplace 
offenders. 

Will the exhibition have done anything 
to convince the public that crime, vandal- 
ism, and anti-social conduct generally 
is their business quite as much as that 
of the Police? After the dividends forth- 
coming from the sending of cadets into 
industry and from prior consultations on 
traffic enforcement —I am optimistic. So 
often the outsider does nothing because 
he does not know what to do. 

Of one thing I am certain. The active 
co-operation of the public with the police 
will be the deciding factor in our battle 
against wrong-doing. There are still 700 
of them to each one of us, and we must 
never forget it. 


A representative selection of offen- 
sive weapons, taken from offenders, 
on display at the Exhibition. 





No. 7 DISTRICT 
PREVENTION 
CONFERENCE 


All Forces in No. 7 District were 
represented at the third Crime Prevention 
Conference held at Police Headquarters, 
Cheltenham, last month. 


Mr. J. S. H. Gaskain, M.B.E., Chief 
Constable of Gloucester, opened the 
conference and reminded delegates that 
crime prevention was not a new police 
activity but had been a fundamental duty 
since the police were first formed and 
that our present crime prevention organi- 
sation is a development of this basic 
function. While drawing the attention 
of delegates to the necessity for 
specialised training in crime prevention 
techniques, he emphasised the primary 
importance of the constable patrolling 
his beat and acting as the Service’s 
principal crime prevention agent. 

The conference elected Detective Chief 
Superintendent Robinson (Cheltenham) 
as its Chairman and Chief Inspector 
Hudson (Cheltenham) as Secretary. 

A full and interesting agenda included 
discussion on the security of explosives 
stores: the introduction of a publicity 
campaign in Somerset based on a 
character “Willie Snatchitt; silent 
burglar alarm systems; cash in transit; 
and thefts from television meters. Each 
delegate outlined the crime prevention 
programme and progress in his own 
Force and there was a very useful 
exchange of ideas and information. 

A demonstration of the “Trans-Sonar” 
Silent Burglar Alarm was arranged by 
Central Electrical Installations Ltd. of 
Bristol and Messrs. Securicor (Southern) 
Ltd. of Gloucester kindly arranged for 
their latest armoured vehicle to be avail- 
able for inspection by delegates. 
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He is safe from danger who is on guard, 


even when 


Who’s keeping an eye on your plant’s security 
system—to make sure it’s always on guard ? 


If your property is protected by E.P.S. you know 
that continuous electrical vigilance is in force 
twenty-four hours a day. You know that under 
the E.P.S. service concept, protective equipment 
is ready to operate when hazards threaten. 


E.P.S. not only offers a complete range of auto- 
matic protection services, it also provides the 


sate...” 


Publilius, First Century, B.C. 


finest inspection and maintenance service 
possible. With E.P.S. maintenance service, you 
have the assurance that all systems receive 
regular and thorough inspection and test, with 
necessary repairs and replacement. 

Associated companies of E.P.S., throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, operate 130 Underwriters- 
approved Central Stations—protecting 78,000 
subscribers in 2,300 communities—and meeting 
rigid STANDARDS of all authorities. 


ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


Central Stations : 


149-153 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


ER 
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6 TRINITY ROW, TRINITY SQUARE, NOTTINGHAM 
(Enquiries: London—MAY 5138 or HYD 3618; Nottingham—42933 or 46262) 
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ESSEX VEHICLE SECURITY SHOW 


CRIME Prevention “ At Home” and 
exhibition from a rather unusual 
angle was staged last month at Colchester 
Police Station. It was organised by the 
Crime Prevention Branch of the Essex 
Constabulary on behalf of the Traders 
Road Transport Association, and was 
attended by over 100 persons from many 
companies throughout the Eastern Area 
of London and East Anglia. 

The theme was the protection of 
vehicles and loads against the thief, and 
the exhibition included some 15 vehicles 
of all types which had been supplied 
from many parts of the country. Every 
vehicle exhibited was fitted with one or 
more protective devices. Other exhibits 
included car safes, cash carrying waist- 
coats, padlocks, and other security 
devices. 

Anglia Television subsequently filmed 
many of the vehicles available to show 
what can be done to protect vehicles and 
their loads. 

The conference was opened by John 
Nightingale, Esq., B.E.M., First Assistant 
Chief Constable of Essex, who appealed 
to managements to protect their own 
property by adopting security measures 
rather than by relying on covering losses 
by insurance. 


-~ 


Increase in Thefts 
Detective Inspector Edwards of the 
Essex Constabulary Crime Prevention 


Branch, drew attention to the increasing 
number of cases reported to the Police. 
He stated that in the first nine months of 
1961, in the Essex Police District alone, 
there have been 342 thefts of motor 
vehicles reported, 2,249 thefts from motor 
vehicles, and 881 cases of taking motor 
vehicles without consent. This showed a 
considerable increase on the previous 
year. In the greater London area alone, 
in 1960, there had been 3,750 cases of 
thefts from lorries with a total value of 
£562,000 of property stolen of which 
only £24,000 of property had been re- 
covered. He stated that the crime 
prevention branches of all Forces were 
most anxious to give all assistance pos- 
sible to operators of goods vehicles. 

J. T. Brown, Esq., Vice-Chairman of 
the Road Haulage Association’s Vehicles’ 
Security Committee, and a director of 
Atlas Express, Ltd. said that hauliers 
should set up their own Security Observer 
Corps to co-operate with the Police, as 
many stolen lorries were unloaded not 
far from where they were stolen. 

Colonel Howard of Securicor Ltd., 
gave a short talk on the services available 
from that company, and Mr. J. S 
Bristow, Joint Managing Director of 
Messrs. Glover, Webb & Liversidge Ltd., 
concluded the agenda by talking on the 
manufacture of security vehicles. 

The “ At Home” was well supported 
and was very successful. 


BANK CAMERA RECORDS 
ATTACK 


Hidden cameras were switched on 
during a raid by a negro on a bank in 
New York City recently. Threatening the 
staff with a gun, the bandit forced a 
clerk to hand over more than £700. 
Meanwhile another clerk had set the 
cameras, fixed to record such incidents, 
running and the film was subsequently 
handed to the police. 

The episode shows the value of such 
equipment if installed before any loss 
is recorded. 


TRACING GARAGE 
ROBBERS 


ib an attempt to trace the perpetrators 

of attacks on night staff employed in 
petrol stations, the CID in the London 
area has asked garage owners to instruct 
their staff to enter the number of all 
vehicles calling at night for petrol in a 
book, kept for that purpose, inside their 
offices. This number should be written 
down before the supply takes place, as 
soon as the car drives into the forecourt. 

As service is completed. payment 
made, and the vehicle driven away, the 
number is crossed through. Should there 
be an attack, even if the attendant is 
knocked unconscious, the number of the 
vehicle last entering the forecourt will 
be found by officers investigating the 
crime and give them a lead. 


- _BURGOT OPEN SCOTTISH ALARM STATION 


EALISING, at last, a boyhood ambition, 

Baillie D. W. Gibson, senior magis- 
trate of the City of Glasgow, smashed 
a window with a hammer. Immediately 
the wail of a siren sounded out — and 
the first Burgot Central Alarm Station 
in Scotland was declared open. 

There was nothing new in the cere- 
mony, of course. Burgot have found it 
an effective way in which to open each 
of their stations and it always goes down 
wel! with the local Press. 

Mr. Gibson, in opening the station, 
referred to the never-ending fight 
against crime, which he said ought to 
disappear altogether one day — but 
perhaps that was a vain hope. In the 
meantime, prevention of crime was the 
greatest need and he welcomed the 
Burgot system as a most useful weapon 
in the Police armoury, giving them the 
possibility of stopping a crime before it 
had actually been completed. 

At one time it was thought that 
poverty bred crime; but today figures 
were soaring despite social security. 
It seemed as though there were some 
overriding cause which might well be 
worthy of study. 

Mr. M. McLaren, M.P., director of 
Burgot Rentals, who welcomed Mr. 
Gibson, mentioned that over 4,000 
arrests had been made through. the 
Company’s system and they were now 
averaging 50 a month. 
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Police Chiefs Present In Strength 


The offices which house the station 
are also being used for the demonstra- 
tion of all the appliances and controls 
supplied by Burgot Rentals Ltd. and 
their associate company Rely-a-Bell. 

Among those present at the opening 
ceremony were: Renfrew, C.B.E., 
H.M. Inspector of Constabulary, Scot- 
land; S. A. Kinnear, C.B.E., Command- 
ant, Scottish Police College; R. Cribbes, 
Chief Supt. C.1.D., Edinburgh City 
Police; J. A. Robertson, O.B.E., Chief 
Constable, Glasgow City Police; R. S. 
Allen, B.E.M., Chief Constable, Renfrew 


Baillie D. W. 
Gibson breaks 
the 
demonstration 
glass pane at 
the Burgot 
ceremony. 





& Bute; R. M. Clark, O.B.E., Chief 
Constable, Airdrie; J. Murray, O.B.E., 
Chief Constable, Motherwell & Wishaw: 
T. Mundell, Chief Officer, Glasgow Sal- 
vage Corps; J. Wilson, M.B.E., Chief 
Constable, Lanarkshire; D. A. Macinnes, 
D.F.C., Chief Constable, Perth City 
Police; J. Orr, Chief Constable, Dundee 
City Police; D. Gray, Chief Constable, 
Stirlingshire; J. McAuley, Chief Con- 


stable. Paisley Burgh Police; W. Wil- 
liams, Chief Constable, Greenock; F. 
Farquharson and G. Maclean, assistant 
Chief Constables, Glasgow; Baillie P. 
Stinton, J.P., and R. Buchanan, J.P. 
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Securicor 


BRITAIN’S OLDEST AND LARGEST SECURITY ORGANISATION 


now nationwide 


Securicor, the oldest, largest and only major all-British security concern now has branches all over the country 


Securicor means complete protection for your cash, your em 


ually in the news the need for the Securicor Armoured Divisi 








icreases daily 


loyees, your premises 
Thi 


With wages grabs contin- 








vice provides safe transit 


for cash and valuables. Other Securicor services are the radio-controlled mobile Patrol Service, Internal 


Security Guards, Telecontact Service and the Advisory and Investigation Service. Contact your local branch 


now. Security won't wait! 


ASHFORD 
6 Queen's Street, Ashford, Kent 


AYLESBURY 
2 9a Market Square, Aylesbury 


BIRMINGH 





















33 266 H West Bromwict 
ar’s Cliff 
BRIGHTON 
> 63 Prest et, Br 
BRISTOL 
@ 911 Clare Street, Bristol 
Telephone : Bristol 20644 
CAMBRIDGE 
All Saints Passage, Cambridge 
lephone : Cambridge 53745 
CARDIFF 
$ 16 Dumfries Place 
Telephone : Cardiff 2081 


CRAWLEY 
® 36 Queen's Sq., Crawley, Sussex 
Telephone : Crawley 70 





GLOUCESTER 


1@ County Chambers, Station Road, 


Gloucester. 
Telephone : Gloucester 28255 


GRAVESEND 
EB 49/50 Windmill St., Gravesend 
Telephone : Gravesend 4415 


HARLOW 
2 Bush House, Bush Fair, Harlow 
Telephone: Harlow 24698 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


HULL 
EB Hesslegate Buildings, Humbe 
Dock Street, H 





lephor 
lephone 


IPSWICH 
§-4 16 St. Nich 








LEICESTER 
16 65 London Road, Lei 


h 





Tel ne: Leicester 2 
LIVERPOOL 

68" 1 Road, Liverpool 7 
Telephone : Royal 6396 





MANCHESTER 
ES 44 Byrom Street, Manchester 3 
Telephone : Blackfriars 4528 





NORTHAMPTON 
7 Peacock Way, Market Square 
Northampton 

N 


Telephone : Northampton 514 


NORTH STAFFS 

20 42 High Street, Newcastle- 
under-Lyme 
Telep Newcastle Staffs 66459 






NOTTINGHAM 
2 142 Derby Road, Nottingham 
Telephone : Nottingham 74568 


PLYMOUTH 


22 Brittanic House, Tavistock Rd., 


Plymouth 
Telephone : Plymouth 64703 


PORTSMOUTH 
23 107 Elm Grove, Southsea. 


Telephone : Portsmouth 25047 





EST. 1935 


SECURICOR LIMITED 


(A Division of Security Services Ltd) 


28171 


26 2 











RUGBY 
10 Bought 








SLOUGH 
12 Wellcroft Rd 





Tp), ‘ rh 26998 
Telephone: Slough 2695 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Reliance House, 6 Brunswick P1 
Southampton 


Telephone : Southampton 





ST. ALBANS 


29 97 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, 


32 


erts 
Telephone : St. Albans 53 


STOCKTON ON TEES 

16 Dovecote Street, Stockton on 
Tees 

Telephone : Stockton 64371 


TYNESIDE 

Anderson Buildings, New 
Market St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Tel: Newcastle-on-Tyne 20477 





EDINBURGH 
4 Atholl Place, Edinburgh 3. 
Telephone : Fountain Bridge 7184 


GLASGOW 
60 Kelvingrove St., Glasgow C.1 
Telephone : Douglas 8456 


HEAD OFFICE: OLD SWAN HOUSE - 17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT - LONDON - SWS - TEL: FLAXMAN 4831 (22 LINES) 


Board of Directors 





President: THE MARQUESS OF WILLINGDON - Chairman: MAJOR SIR PHILIP MARGETSON, K.C.V.O., M.C. 
Vice-Chairman: GENERAL SIR GEORGE ERSKINE, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.0. - Managing Director: KEITH ERSKINE 
HENRY F. TIARKS - L. ROBERT CARR, M.P. - COL. R. D. SHERBROOKE-WALKER, C.B.E., T.D., D.L., F.C.A. 
BRIGADIER DUDLEY W. CLARKE, C.B., C.B.E. - G. H. W. SELBY-LOWNDES, M.B.E., A.F.C. 
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STOLEW CARS | the NEW mogel 12 


are avoidable ... consult secure safe 


INVISIBLE : Camouflaged in any number 


G. H. Wood = 


IRREMOVABLE : Embedded with concrete 
& CO. LTD. into and flush with floor. 


GLEBE ROAD - LONDON E.8 LOCKED: B i 
: By a Seven-lever Lock with 
Telephone : CLissold 4231 Retaining Device for bolt. . 
IMMENSELY STRONG : High Grade Steel, 
Electrically Welded parts. 


DOOR PROTECTION : Protected against 














AUTOMATIC ALARMS 


PETROL & DIESEL IMMOBILISERS any kind of drill. 
SECURITY LOCKS, etc. FIRE PROOF: For same reason as irre- 
movable. 


Agents in Scotland & Provinces 
PRICE : £24 19s. 9d. inc. tax. 


Don't risk crime in your premises. 
Act now and secure your cash 
and valuables. 


We will gladly call and demonstrate 
without any obligation. 





VEHICLE SECURITY SPECIALISTS Aaprened ty tates Cusabesien 


for over 25 years vane tere | SECURE SAFES (COVENTRY) LTD. 
rite for Brochure 2 MITRE COURT, LONDON, E.C.2 
Telephone : MONarch 2959 








neenonrmaSeSBB@zefe2ee22euRzkess 
SSaerteesesawretztunesseee tess seze-s2 











with the Watchman’s Portable Clock 


Constant vigil is the effective answer to burglary and fire. By installing the 
E.C.S. Watchman’s Clock System, you ensure that personnel are alert and 
time-conscious and that your premises are efficiently patrolled. 

Numbered keys are installed at strategic points. As the patrolman visits each 
point, he turns the appropriate key in his clock. The time and number of the 
station checked is automatically recorded and cannot be tampered with, as the 
clock can be opened only by a master key. 

For full details and literature write to: Dept. Y, 


English Clock Systems 


179-185 GT. PORTLAND STREET - LONDON - W1 


Telephone LAN 7226 





A branch of the Clock 
and Watch Division of 





Branch Offices in: LEEDS Tel; Leeds 24110 
BIRMINGHAM Tel; CENtra!l 8737-8 GLASGOW Tel: City 4397 SMITHS 
MANCHESTER Tel: CENtral 0858 BELFAST Tel: Belfast 32911 
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Fingerprints Need Expert Handling 


Search for Mechanical Aids 


\ JITHIN the general field of detection 

and security, how can fingerprints 
help the oflicer in his work? Much 
depends, of course, on the nature of the 
particular inquiry in hand. This may 
be the loss of the company’s property 
by burglary or theft, according to 
whether it took place by night or day by 
persons unconnected with the firm; or 
it may be losses through pilferages or 
deliberately wrong transit despatch, 
while forgery of authorising signatures 
on petty cash vouchers with consequent 
direct loss of money is not uncommon. 
These latter are the internal losses which 
are likely to come the way of the indus- 


trial security officer with far more 
regularity. 
In all these cases there is a chance 


that fingerprints may be left as indis- 
putable evidence that a suspect is, in 
fact, the criminal. This is specially the 
case where employees of the firm are 
concerned. Professional thieves know 
that their prints are recorded and take 
every precaution to cover their hands 
and where this is not possible (for a 
“cat in gloves cannot catch mice! ™) 
take care to draw their hands over any 
surface they may touch so that the 
prints are smudged effectively. However 
much you may laugh at the detective of 
fiction who looks at something, often 
with a most unrecgptive surface such 
as a piece of cloth, and says: “Ah, 
these are the prints of the Professor!” 
the fact is that every intending thief 
knows that he dare not leave his dabs 
anywhere once he has been caught and 
a conviction obtained. 


Isolating the Scene 


But the amateurs feel safe in the 
knowledge that they have no record, 
They are helped, too, by the attitude of 
sO many managements who resolutely 
refuse to prosecute any of their staff in 
any circumstances and often do no 
more than admonish even on proved 
depredations. 

Their attitude is understandable, per- 
haps: generally they are actuated by a 
desire not to impede harmonious staff 
relations or upset a union. They ignore 
the demoralising effect on staff generally 
when all, or a whole section, are suspect 
until proof is found. 

Nevertheless, even in cases where no 
action other than, at most, dismissal is 
likely, the finding and comparison of 
fingerprints can help to break down the 
suspect’s resistance and provide a full 
confession. So the first duty of super- 
visory staff on finding some loss should 
be to isolate the “scene”, allowing no- 
body to touch anything until the security 
officer takes charge. This should be 
impressed upon them right from the time 
when security arrangements are installed 
in any company. It should apply to 
everyone, from directors down to — and 
particularly — cleaners. It is astonishing 
how often a thief, otherwise careful, 
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throws some incriminating piece of evi- 
dence into a wastepaper basket! 
Use of Experts 

In these days of police specialisation 
few security oflicers, even those with 
reasonably high-ranking previous police 
experience, are qualified or even have 
the necessary close-contact camera avail- 
able to take photographs or otherwise 
deal with fingerprints when found. At 
the same time, if it becomes known that 
prints have been found and he goes 
through the motions of dusting them and 
bringing a camera, any camera, to the 
spot, he might find that one of the 
staff gives himself away by undue interest 
or nervousness. 

At the same time, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that whenever there 
is any chance of subsequent Police action 
and invariably in the case of serious 
crime no such attempt should be made. 
The work should be left to regular 
Police officers, and the Security Officer's 
chief duty is to see that nothing is 
touched before they arrive. 

However, he might find it possible, 
especially if he is an ex-member of the 
local police force, to bring in someone 
to do this even if subsequent prosecu- 
tion is unlikely. An actual case in a 
factory in the Midlands where the 
security officer was, as it happened, an 
ex-Detective Inspector, serves to illustrate 
that where expert knowledge is at hand 
fingerprint evidence can be obtained and 
used. 


Money had been stolen repeatedly 
from a till in the bar of a staff club. 
Finally a complete set of prints was 


found on the marble slab screwed to 
the till. As the officer had been attached 
to the local station, he removed the slab 
and had it photographed and enlarged 
by co-operation with his old colleagues. 
Realising that of all the people using 
the club the offender must be a fre- 
quenter who would know when it was 
safe to commit the thefts, he was able 
to narrow the field down to a dozen 
suspects. He therefore instructed the 
barman to retain glasses used by these 
men, placing them on one side without 
washing so that they could be examined 
in their turn. Very quickly the thief was 
isloted and was quickly discharged from 
his employment: he confessed as soon as 
the fingerprint evidence was produced. 

It will be useful, therefore, and perhaps 
interesting to many of our readers 
(especially those without actual Police 
experience) to outline the methods of 
fingerprint classification and examina- 
tion. 

As far as the identification of criminals 
is concerned, the classification of finger- 
prints goes back to little earlier than the 
commencement of this century. Today 
close on 14 million fingerprint records 
are held in Scotland Yard and as each 
of these can have an enormous number 
of variations it would seem at first sight 


that the task of identifying any single 
print is impossible. 

We know that this is not true, and 
that positive identification can sometimes 
be achieved in a matter of a couple of 
hours. This is largely due to two factors: 
the early work done by Sir Edward 
Henry, who brought a scientific mind 
to determine an orderly sequence of 
examination and classification; and the 
fact that the collection grew from its 
first few hundreds to thousands, so that 
methods of sub-dividing the classifica- 
tions could be worked out as_ they 
became necessary. 

So although it is true to say that had 
Henry thought of the numerical method 
of classification in the beginning he 
would have made the rather awkward 
marrying of the two systems unnecessary, 
or if someone were today presented with 
the superhuman task of formulating a 
classification system from scratch to 
cover the whole collection, a very 
different method would no doubt be 
devised, the mere magnitude of the task 
would have rendered it useless. By the 
time the work was completed, most of 
the subjects would be dead. 

For somewhat similar reasons no sys- 
tem of electronic or mechanical sorting 
has yet been devised which is accept- 
able to the Police Force. In the first 
place, this would entail the transference 
of the information now held on forms 
(which are easy for fast manual sorting) 
on to the cards— 14 millions of them! 
Then these cards will only survive a 
hundred runs through the machine, which 
would mean that they would have to be 
renewed almost every day. 

At the same time, some method of 
automatic scanning may one day be 
discovered. Many projects are in hand, 
in the National Physical Laboratory, the 
Banks and some Government depart- 
ments which may well help towards this 
end, But that is for the future. Today 
the work must be done manually. 

It is done by filing the forms in an 
orderly manner. First, under four main 
groups; then into primary, secondary 
and tertiary classifications. There are 
1.024 groups in the primary classifica- 
tion and 25,600 in the secondary. So 
preliminary examination of a set of 
prints by an officer specially trained in 
this work very quickly brings him down 
to a reasonable number of forms through 
which he has to search one by one. 

He does this by memorising, say, three 
characteristics of the prints he is check- 
ing when he can thumb through his 
sheaf of forms at speed, stopping only 
at those which tally. Only then does he 
make a more detailed examination until 
he finds the right one — or has to report 
that the set is new to records. 

It must always be remembered that 
apart from impressions in a soft sub- 
stance such as wax or putty, fingerprints 
are produced by the sweat exuded by the 
pores on the skin. In chemical terms, 
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Fingerprints, cont. 
this is an oil-in-water phase emulsion 


so it is easily damaged. Even light 
brushing with powder can destroy prints 
on some surfaces which is yet another 
reason, but a very cogent one, why 
security officers should never attempt 
to forestall the experts in a mistaken 
belief that they will be helping them. 

Another point for them to remember 
is that prints can be found and photo- 
graphed by special lighting such as 
fluorescent or ultra-violet when treated 
with a special powder containing strongly 
fluorescing compounds even when they 
are on most unlikely surfaces such as 
canned goods with lithographed labels. 
This can be most useful to an investiga- 
tion of a robbery in a self-service or 
department sore. Few thieves can resist 
the chance of opening a can or two and 
consuming the contents and often believe 
that prints cannot be seen on such 
things. 

So the rule, in any such incident, is 
to isolate, see nobody at all has access, 
and call in the experts. 


LAST VIEW 


At the end of the French Exhibition 
held in Moscow, M. Bouzou, com- 
mercial counsellor to the French Em- 
bassy in Moscow, decided to buy the 
only French-built television receiver 
adapted to the Russian 625-line system. 

He was too late. The apparatus was 
stolen on the evening of the closing 
day, together with the table to which 
it had been rivetted! 





LONDON SECURITY 
MEETING 

Under the auspices of the Lon- 
don and South-Eastern Branch of 
the Industrial Police Association, 
and by kind permission of the 
Commissioner of Police of the 
City of London, an informal meet- 
ing will be held at Snow Hill 
Police Station on Tuesday, 2lst 
November, at 7 p.m., to discuss 
general security developments in 
the London area. 

Snow Hill is near St. 
Underground Station. 

Previous notice of the meeting 
was given in the September issue 
of the Gazette. A general invita- 
tion is extended to Security Offi- 
cers, Works and Personnel Mana- 
gers, and to any individual in- 
terested in industrial security to 
attend the meeting. 

Tea will be available 
6.30 p.m. 


Paul’s 


from 











FIRE DANGER 


“During September damage by fire 
amounted to £2 million, giving a total 
for the first nine months of this year 
of nearly £30 million. A large part of 
this is caused by a comparatively small 
number of fires in particularly valuable 
premises not only in terms of money 
for the buildings or contents but valu- 
able as major units in the national 
economy whose destruction may rob 
thousands of employment and cost us 
valuable contracts.’—R. A, Butler, 
Home Secretary. 





SECURITY CHIEFS ON FACTORY VISIT 


Ore of the advantages of membership 
of the Industrial Police Association 


is the opportunity provided to make 


contact with other members of the pro- 
fession. This provides an interchange of 
information and ideas on strengthening 
security measures, While every building 
and, indeed, industrial activity has its 
own hazards and problems, it is often 
possible to adopt methods used almost 





as a matter of course in one trade but 
unknown outside it to another. 

Recently members of the North- 
Western area met at the Stockport works 
of Mirrlees Bickerton & Day Ltd. They 
were shown round by the Chief Security 
Officer, Mr. Sidney Smith, who explained 
the processes involved in the building 
of large diesel engines, and a fruitful 
discussion on security methods employed 
in the factory followed. 


Mr. S. Smith, 
explaining the 
features of an 
engine bedplate to 
his guests, Messrs. 
A. Parker, C.S.O., 
B.T.R. Industries 
Ltd., Leyland; 

T. De Wilde, 
C.S.0., Leyland 
Motors Ltd.; 

R. Mabbott, 
C.S.O., Ferranti 
Ltd., Hollinwood; 
and G. Bagshaw, 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Ltd., Trafford 
Park. 





“LACK OF MORALITY 
BEHIND CRIME ” 


LESSENING of morality in the home, 
which he described as “ dreadful ”, 
was the direct cause of the increase in 
crime, said Mr. Gilbert Hair, former 
Governor of Wormwood Prison at New- 
castle recently. He was speaking at a 
joint meeting of the North East branch 
of the Magistrates’ Association, the 
Northern branch of the National 
Association of Probation Officers and a 
branch of the English Speaking Union. 
His opinion was shared, he insisted, by 
every probation officer and prison 
governor. 


— 


Describing the crime position as most 
disturbing, with 30,000 people in prison 
today against 10,000 when war broke 
out —a colossal increase, as he put it 
he continued: “ But you have to keep a 
sense of proportion about it; if the 
figures are compared with those of other 
countries the situation here is no worse, 
indeed, better than in some.” 

The immediate reaction to an upsurge 
in crime statistics was an instinctive and 
psychological desire for revenge against 
the criminal. That had to be guarded 
against. “ You have got to make up 
your mind whether you are going to 
decided on impression or repression 
and stick to your purpose once you have 
decided.” 


Handling End-Product 


As a civil servant, he could not discuss 
capital or corporal punishment, a subject 
of which, he said, he regretted he had 
had a vast experience. “ Why have we 
this alarming increase in crime? The 
probation officers, grossly underpaid and 
overworked, know the answer far better 
than I do. What they do not know about 
human beings is not worth knowing. 
Every probation officer and, I think, 
every prison governor, will tell you it 
lies in the homes. The young person 
coming into Borstal now is an entirely 
different proposition from what he was 
30 or 40 years ago.” 


It was no use blaming the system that 
had to handle these people afterwards. 
“We just get the end-product,” said 
Mr. Hair. He asked his mixed audience 
if they had the faintest conception of 
what came into the prisons every day. 
There were men of immense wealth, 
and those without a farthing in their 
pockets; men of the highest academical 
qualifications and those who were illiter- 
ate; sexual offenders of the most vicious 
type who were scrupulously honest, and 
thieves who were scrupulously moral. Un- 
less it was a case of capital punishment 
or, years ago, corporal punishment, no 
Judge, Recorder or Magistrate could say 
what to do with a prisoner. The law 
said the job was to rehabilitate him: to 
rehabilitate people from 16 years to 80 
with every type of social background, 
all mixed together. 


Of the 30,000 prisoners, said Mr. Hair, 
only 1,000 were women. He looked to 
the time, less than two years ahead, 
when none of these would be held in 
the older prisons — “ fortresses ”, he des- 
cribed them — that had to be used today. 
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LICENSING OF ARMOURED VEHICLES 


Securicor Approach Minister : Case for Exemption 


A SUBMISSION that regulations should 
= be made by the Minister of Trans- 
port exempting payroll escort vehicles 
from the provision of Part IV of the 
Road _ Traffic Act, 1960, was made 
recently oa behalf of Securicor Ltd., by 
the Marquess of Willingdon and Sir 
Philip Margetson, K.C.V.O., M.C., res- 
pectively President and Chairman of the 
Company. 

It will be recalled that this section of 
the Act requires operators of goods 
vehicles to hold special carriers’ licences, 
granted by an Authority set up by the 
Minister. Substantially it re-enacts the 
provisions of the Road and Rail Traffic 
Act, 1933. 

The basic intention of the original 
legislation was, apparently, to protect the 
railways against competition by road 
hauliers and to provide some measure of 
control over the increase in the number 
of vehicles on the roads. It was, there- 
fore, aimed at controlling hauliers who 
carry other people’s goods in a vehicle 
specially made for that purpose and 
charge for the service rendered. 

Five Months’ Delay 

Applications for licences have to be 
advertised, when it is open to every 
other haulier to lodge an objection. A 
Court of Inquiry then hears evidence 
from both sides and decides whether a 
licence should be granted. The principal 
factor to be taken into account is un- 
satisfied public demand. 

Before an armoured car can be put 
on the road for payroll escort it has to 
go through this procedure; and while 


NEW BUCKS POLICE H.Q. 
Functional Design 
miECOND phase of the comprehensive 

scheme for a completely new Police 
headquarters for Buckinghamshire Con- 
stabulary in Aylesbury, the administra- 
tive block, is now nearing completion; it 
will be opened officially on 30th 
November by Sir Everard Duncombe, 
Chairman of the Bucks. Standing Joint 
Committee from 1942 to 1960. The first 
part. consisting of workshops and 
garages, was completed in 1955; new 
stores, gymnasium and welfare block will 
follow in due course. 

The new administrative block is a 
four-storey building. costing £84,000, to 
a design by F. B. Pooley, the County 
architect, in a purposeful attempt to 
create the atmosphere of a Police force. 

On the ground floor are the C.L.D. 
administration offices, finger-print and 
photography departments, the Force in- 
formation room, and all the communi- 
cations services. The offices of the Chief 
Constable and his assistant, the general 
administration department and a con- 
ference room are on the first floor, while 
above this the recruiting, training and 
traffic division offices are to be found. On 
the top floor is living accommodation for 
recruits and officers attending residential 
courses. 

Communications have been improved 
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outside London the Licensing Authorities 
interpret the regulations liberally, it has 
been the experience of the Securicor 
organisation that in London the con- 
gestion of business is so great that if an 
application is opposed it can take up to 
five months to be heard. 

The submission continues that every 
operator in this field agrees that public 
demand far outstrips the availability of 
suitable vehicles but certain operators 
lodge objections on commercial grounds. 


Public Vehicles Exempt 


It is estimated that in London alone 
there are some 30 gangs specialising in 
payroll robberies. All too frequently 
attacks are successful. Usually the cashier 
of the firm sustains grievous injury. It 
was felt that it was high time that the 
Minister of Transport took action, as he 
is empowered to do by the 13th Schedule 
to the Act, to grant exemption to 
operators of escort vehicles from the 
necessity to apply for such licences. 

This is already the case for certain 
other vehicles used in the public service 
such as those used by the Police, Fire 
Brigades, ambulance service, and some 
used for carrying medical supplies. 
Ironically, exemption is provided for 
vehicles used to remove goods from a 
disabled vehicle to a place of safety. So 
if an unprotected private car is rammed 
by bandits the rescue vehicle sent to 
salvage anything from the wreck is 
exempt. 

The main reason why clients use such 
services is not for the better protection 
of the money, loss of which can be 





Sir Philip Margetson, Chairman of 
Securicor, Ltd., giving details at a 
conference last month of the com- 
pany’s approach to the Ministry of 
Transport. 


insured against. It is protection of their 
employees against injury. Correspond- 
ingly, the submission continues, the main 
reason why Securicor Ltd. wants an 
adequate supply of armoured vehicles 
is to protect their men from injury. The 
protection of money, though important, 
was always secondary. 

They have. therefore, invited the 
Minister, as a matter of urgent public 
necessity, to play his part in the battle 
against crime by extending the Road & 
Rail Traffic Act, Exemption Regulations, 
to include exemption for any vehicle 
whilst being used for cash or payroll 
duties. It is pointed out, too, that this 
would not affect the railways while no 
increase in the number of vehicles using 
the roads is involved as the armoured 
car replaces the customer’s own car. 


M.Ps. SEEK STRONGER PREVENTION METHODS 
Insurance Principles Involved 


IOLLOWING an inquiry into crime in 
Birmingham conducted by a group 
of Conservative M.Ps. from the city, a 


by doubling the number of private lines 
to Divisions while the teleprinter net- 
work has been modernised and a Telex 
installation complete with tape perfora- 
tors and automatic transmitters put in. 
Radio control is from either the Wireless 
Room or Information Room and a 
monitoring system provides a link with 
the police of five neighbouring counties. 

An illuminated map panel, made by 
Burgot Rentals, Ltd., shows the dis- 
position of all radio cars and motor 
cycles while, instead of using large-scale 
maps of the county, a projector will 
throw a large picture from photographic 
transparencies of any affected area on to 
a wall screen, helping the officer in 
charge to make decisions on the dis- 
position of personnel. vehicles, or dogs. 

There is a sound projector for training 
purposes, lateral filing has been installed 
in Records and there is an electric type- 
writer to be used in conjunction with an 
offset litho duplicator for the production 
of minutes, crime prevention material, 
and circulars. 


report has been handed to the Home 
Secretary in which some interesting sug- 
gestions concerning burglary insurance 
claims are made. 

Where such claims refer to the loss of 
valuable property, they say, benefits 
should not be payable to a_ burglary 
policy-holder who has not taken ele- 
mentary precautions against the loss. 

The report continues: “ For example, 
where he has not fitted up-to-date bur- 
glary devices or adopted the simple 
precautions recommended by the police 
when transporting money, a claim should 
be disallowed.” It was felt that more 
advantage should be taken of the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, 1960. 

Many other recommendations are in- 
cluded in this report. It was felt that a 
campaign should be launched to make 
the public more crime conscious, the 
building of new prisons should not be 
retarded and the treatment of those who 
committed crimes while on bail should 
be reviewed. 

Concern is expressed over the increas- 
ing numbers appearing in court who are 
or have been mentally sick or have a 
low intelligence quotient factor and the 
recommendation is made that a medical 
inquiry into such persons should be held. 
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DEATH OF KENT 
CHIEF CONSTABLE 


We regret to record the death last 
month of Lt.-Col. G. C. White, C.M.G., 
O.B.E., Chief Constable of Kent since 
1958. Aged 49, Colonel White died in 
tragic circumstances, collapsing when 
responding to a toast at the reunion 
dinner in London of the Hendon Train- 
ing School. 

He had built up a notable reputation 
as administrator and pioneer of new 
ideas in the police service, and stood 
out as one of the leaders of the Force 
in recent years. He had a particular 
interest in crime prevention and traffic 
problems and had brought vigour to the 
direction of the Kent Constabulary. 

Colonel White was a product of the 
Hendon Police College to which he 
went in 1935, He had resigned his com- 
mission to begin a career in the Metro- 
politan Police, and in 1941 he joined 
the Royal Tank Regiment. After the 
war he became Assistant Chief Con- 
stable of Northumberland, and then in 
1948 Chief Constable of Warwickshire. 

For two years, 1956-58, he was 
seconded as Chief Constable of Cyprus, 
being awarded the C.M.G. for his ser- 
vice during the emergency. He returned 
to his post in Warwickshire for only a 
few months before moving to Kent. 

ACTING CHIEF 

Mr. R. C. M. Jenkins, O.B.E., deputy 
Chief Constable of Kent, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Chief Constable, and 
Mr. K. A. Horwood, O.B.E., an assistant 
Chief Constable, to be acting deputy 
Chief Constable. 


RETIRING FROM YARD 


Sir Alexander Robertson, deputy Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
retired at the end of October. He has 
been with the Force for 42 years. 

Sir Alexander joined after the First 
World War, during which he served 
in the Scots Guards. He received the 
King’s Police Medal in 1949 and was 
knighted at the beginning of the year. 

The new deputy Commissioner is 


Mr. D. E. Webb, C.V.O., O.B.E.., 
formerly Assistant Commissioner, 
Administration. 


Mr. Andrew Whyte, recently trans- 
ferred to Paisley after being fire preven- 
tion officer at Greenock, has been 
appointed station officer of the Scottish 
Western Area Fire Brigade at Paisley. 

He succeeds Mr. James Watson, who 
retires next month after over 30 years’ 
fire service, during which he served at 
Stranraer, Kilmarnock and Johnstone, in 
addition to Paisley. 

Formerly head of the security depart- 
ment of Lloyds Bank, Temple Row, 
Birmingham, Mr, Ernest Arthur Rogers 
has died at his home in Cleeve Prior. 
He had been employed there for over 
40 years, retiring about 15 years ago. 

He enlisted, during the first world 
war, in the Ist Birmingham City Battn., 
the Royal Warwickshire Regiment, and 
was wounded twice in France. He was 
also an artist of no mean ability, paint- 
ing chiefly in water colours. 
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Director of Security, 
Admiralty, centre, with Mr. D. M. Trace, 


Colonel M acafee, 


visits the Photome stand at the 


National Security Exhibition. 


left, 


NEW PRESIDENT OF 
C.F.O.A. 


Officer Cyril Thomas, 
O.B.E., of Monmouthshire, became 
President of the Chief Fire Officers’ 
Association at their Edinburgh confer- 
ence at the end of September. A 
member of the C.F.O. Advisory Council, 
he has played a prominent part in initi- 
ating fresh approaches on pay and con- 
ditions in the fire services. 

Mr. Thomas began his fire career with 
the Lancashire Brigade before the war, 
and then became Chief Officer at Hinck- 
ley, Leicestershire. During the war he 
was senior Area Staff Officer for No. 1 
Region of No. 2 Area, and also served 
as Divisional Officer, 
No. 8 Region. 


Chief Fire 


Fire Engineers’ President 


Also installed in office at Edinburgh 
was the new President of the Institution 
of Fire Engineers— Mr. J. Garside, 
deputy Chief Fire Officer at Bradford 
since 1957. 

Mr. Garside has served in a number 
of brigades. He joined the Salford Fire 
Service before the war and then moved 
to Nottingham. Returning to Nottingham 
after serving in the National Fire Service, 
he was appointed Station Officer in the 
Northumberland Brigade in 1950, and 
then transferred to Manchester in 1953, 
becoming Divisional Officer in 1955. 

After 31 years’ service Det. Inspector 
Harold Smith has retired from the Metro- 
politan Police. 

An excellent linguist, he was seconded 
to the Admiralty during the war and 
sent to Gibraltar to seek out the source 
of leakage of vital information. He 
mixed with the dock workers, who 
thought he was Spanish, tracked down 
two men who were passing information 
to the Germans and brought them to 
England where they were hanged in due 
course. 





He often worked in the East End 
where his knowledge of Yiddish proved 


very useful. 


Operations, in | 





SECURITY EXPRESS IN 
LIVERPOOL 


fPHe Lord Mayor of Liverpool was 

present at the opening by Sir Percy 
Sillitoe, chairman of Security Express 
Ltd., of the company’s branch office in 
46-7 The Albany, Old Hall Street, 
Liverpool 3, last month. 

This is the latest of the chain of branch 
offices operated by this company for the 
transportation of money and valuables; 
in addition to the head office in London 
they have branches in Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Bedford and Luton, while offices 
in other industrial centres are already 
in hand. 

Manager of the Liverpool office is 
Mr. J. Towneley Davies, who is a 
member of the Wallasey Borough Coun- 
cil and well-known in local business 
circles. 


ROCHDALE BEGINS 
INSURANCE SCHEME 


A novel scheme by the Rochdale 
Watch Committee is aimed at pro- 
tecting members of the public who 
may be injured if they go to the help 
of the police. It is designed to replace 
the existing method whereby injured 
persons could be given payments only 
on an ex-gratia basis. 

Under the scheme the council 
| would give benefits to the public of 

£1,000 for death, £1,000 for the loss 

of one or more limbs or eyes, and 
| £10 a week up to two years for 
temporary total disability. The 
premium charged would be £21 10s. 
a year. 


River Wear Watch Ends 


With the disbanding of the River 
Wear Watch, Sunderland, one of the 
country’s oldest and smallest police 
forces has closed down. It comprised 
17 men. Founded in 1814, it was formed 
to protect the port’s small ships from 
fires and depredations. Its members 
were issued with cutlasses at that time. 

In recent years the necessity for a 
separate police force for the river was 
not so marked and the cost of running 
it had increased sharply. The Watch 
Committee, therefore, sought Parlia- 
mentary permission to disband itself and 
the duties have now been taken over 
by the Sunderland Borough Police, 
officers with seafaring experience being 
posted to this branch. 





Looking After Royal 
Residences 


Some interesting appointments are in- 
cluded in the latest list of duty changes 
at Scotland Yard. Det. Supt. James 
Mitchell is now in charge of “A” 
Division, which includes the Royal 
residences, the Houses of Parliament 
and other Government buildings. A 
Scot, he was at “ F” Division, Hammer- 
smith, in charge of the C.I.D. for several 
years where he has led many murder 
inquiries. 
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Technical Information 


NEW FIRE DETECTION 
SYSTEM 


fP\we Pyrene Company has entered the 

field of automatic fire detection and 
alarm. The method employed is essenti- 
ally the use of detector heads suitably 
located over the zone to be protected 
and a combined indicating unit and 
signal unit. 

The detector heads employ a bimetallic 
element specially constructed to register 
a sudden rise in ambient temperature. 
It also embodies a fixed temperature 
stop device. An adequate number of these 
heads, placed strategically throughout 
the premises, ensures immediate detec- 
tion of fire and the simultaneous opera- 
tion of the alarm signals. 

The heads are on open circuit and 
are installed in a two-wire system for 
continuous supervision of the circuit, 
using a PVC wiring enclosed in steel 
conduit. The method ensures maximum 
sensitivity in accordance with British 
Standards while retaining complete re- 
liability and stability. 


Seven Day Operation 


One supervisory control unit is capable 
of handling an unlimited number of 
these thermosensitive heads. Each area 
to be protected is sub-divided into 
separate zones and one indicating unit 
in the cabinet is allocated to each zone. 
This fire indicating cabinet is designed 
for the connection of six zone indicating 
units or alternatively four zone units and 
one signal unit. 


These units are connected to a power 
supply unit energised by the main elec- 
tricity supply but with an emergency 
power supply housed in a separate panel 
with a charging device which comes into 
service automatically in the event of a 
mains power failure. It will operate for 
seven days and when the main power 
is restored will recharge the batteries 


PERKINS GAS TURBINE 
APPLIANCE 


The small gas turbine fire-fighting 
appliances made by the Perkins Com- 
pany is now being used by the National 
Trust to protect one of its valuable 
properties, Waddesden Manor, in Bucks. 

The appliance is a SOh.p. gas turbine 
motor pumping engine, which will be 
operated to bring water from a 250,000 
gallon underground reservoir some 300 
yards from the house. The pump can 
be easily started and brought into action 
by a small crew. It costs about £1,000. 

It pressurises the main water supply 
to enable eight hoses to be directed at 
the building and charges a dry hydrant 
running up to the roof with hydrant 
connections on each floor. A supply of 
500 gallons a minute can be obtained. 

There have been many fires in historic 
properties. Since the war it is believed 
that 48 have been totally destroyed or 
severely damaged. 
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The indicator unit: the centre 


fire 
section is the signal unit with the zone 
indicators at the sides. These have three 
lamps to indicate fire, fault or normal 
and, below, a rotary test switch, 


automatically up to full charge without 
the operation of any switch. 

The fire indicating cabinet provides a 
distinction between fire and fault signals. 
Built for easy accessibility and servicing, 
there are three lamps for each zone in- 
dicating unit: green to denote normal 
circuit conditions, amber to show a fault 
condition, and red to identify the zone 
in which an _ outbreak of fire has 
occurred. 

As there are some cases where a fixed 
temperature head may be preferred, these 
can be supplied by the Pyrene Company 
They depend on the fusion of a low 
melting alloy at a predetermined tem- 
perature. 

It is fully approved by the Fire Offices 
Committee and G.P.O. approval for 
connection to their lines has been 
obtained. 


KLAXON 
HORNS AND LIGHTS 


A comprehensive range of audible and 
visual warning alarms and signals is 
brought together in the latest catalogue 
issued by Klaxon, Ltd. The company’s 
London sales office is now at 189-191 
Drummond Street, N.W.1. 

The Klaxon products have found 
application in many aspects of security. 
for example, on police and fire vehicles 
or in static alarms. They are designed 
for specialist use. such as long range 
warning (the pneumatic horn sounds a 
low note up to two miles) or quiet situ- 
ations (high frequency buzzer). Flasher 
units and flashing indicators are also 
available for vehicles and factory floors. 
Examination of the catalogue reveals 
information on individual forms of alarm 
or warning methods which most security 
officers will find of value. 





JOSEPH LUCAS ENTER 
VEHICLE SECURITY 


New developments are under way by 
Joseph Lucas Ltd.. one of the main 
manufacturers of electrical equipment 
in the car industry, to begin production 
of vehicle security devices. The principle 
of their devices is a series of switches 
which, operated from a single master 
switch can be placed in any incon- 
spicuous place in the vehicle, can pro- 
tect the boot, bonnet or doors. The horn 
will sound continuously when any of 
these, fitted with the secondary switches 
(which cost only Is. 9d.) each) is 
opened. 

The switches cannot be seen when the 
car is left and they can be fitted to any 
position on the door, bonnet or boot. 
With this infinite variety there is no set 
method for a thief to learn how to 
locate and put out of action. In addi- 
tion, where protection against the theft 
of the vehicle is all that is required (i.e. 
where valuable or dangerous property 
is never left in the car to attract a sneak 
thief), the master switch can be placed 
either inside or outside the car and can 
be used as a circuit breaker to the igni- 
tion system instead of operating the horn 
if desired. 

Lucas already has marketed other 
ignition switches and battery master 
switches of two types: one for fitting 
direct to the battery and the other 
capable of being fixed and operated 
anywhere within the car. 





REPLIES TO 
ADVERTISERS 


Our readers are particularly 
invited to mention the Security 
Gazette when they make en- 
quiries in response to advertise- 
ments. 
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CRIME REVIEW 


One recent development is the resort to kidnapping to get either keys or valuables. 
A wave of such incidents seems not at all unlikely, similar to the series of ram 
and lorry attacks still showing no signs of diminishing. 


BANK CHIEF KIDNAPPED 


Despite the fact that a telephone call 
to a bank manager last month informing 
him that his bank had been broken into 
aroused the suspicions of his family, they 
did not take the precaution of calling 
back to the station to verify the call. 
They contented themselves with taking 
the number of the car which called to 
collect him. It was subsequently found 
that the plates were false. 

So started a terrifying experience for 
Mr. William Gordon Simpson, manager 
of the West Smithfield, London, branch 
of the Bank of Scotland. He was shortly 
due to retire after 43 years’ service. 
Entering the car which called to collect 
him, and in which one of the men was 
wearing what appeared to be police 
uniform, he was driven away from 


SAFE DESIGN FOILS GANG 


Although thieves who broke in over 
the weekend of the 21st, at Victor Value 
Supermarket in Rye Lane, Peckham, had 
all the equipment needed and ample time 
at their disposal, a gelignite attempt to 
blow the safe failed because it was fitted 


with a spring catch designed to drop 
and jam the locks in the event of 
explosion. 


The gang entered the store through a 
rear window after cutting through the 
protecting bars. They surrounded the 
safe. a Chatwood Milner, with cartons 
of butter to deaded the explosion and 
set their charge. 

Although the inner door was blown to 
pieces, the men failed to open the safe 
and had to go away empty-handed — but 
only after showing their disappointment 
by strewing tea and soap powder over 
the premises. 

Detectives believed that undoubtedly 
an expert gang was at work and their 
failure was due solely to the design of 
the safe. 


Safe Hauls 


Aimed at wages three raids occurred 
on the night of Thursday, 12th October, 
when safe gangs made two hauls in West 
London and nearby Middlesex. 

In the head office of George Wimpey 
& Co. Ltd., civil engineers, in Chiswick, 
a gelignite gang blew out the door of a 
safe and got away with £300. Although 
the explosion was heard by two night- 
watchmen the raiders escaped. 

Thieves also broke into the offices of 
a builders’ merchants in Feltham, over- 
powered the elderly nightwatchman, bor- 
rowed tools from the firm’s garage and 
spent five hours in an abortive attempt 
to open the safe. While they were at 
work one of the gang repeatedly made 
tea for the others; but they had to 
leave without any booty. 

The gang who, the same night, raided 
the factory of the Wilkinson Sword Co. 
Ltd., in Acton, however, blew the safe 
and escaped with £7,000. On their way 
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London and when he asked where they 
were going, he was pushed down and 
knelt on by the two men between whom 
he was sitting. They took his keys, and 
dumped him in Epping Forest. He was 
unhurt. 

However, the thieves got nothing for 
their pains. They were not aware that 
two keys, only one of which was held 
by the manager, were necessary to open 
the safe. But by the time he was able to 
raise the alarm and police arrived at the 
bank the bandits had already decamped. 

It seems probable that verification of 
the telephone “ message ” from Snow Hill 
police station would have led to officers 
waiting at the bank and catching the 
raiders while at work. 


through the factory they came face to 
face with the 24-year-old security guard, 
who seized a Chinese mandarin sword 
from the wall—it was in the firm’s 
museum that they met — to defend him- 
self; but he was overpowered. 


HIGH REWARD OFFERED 


In broad daylight—it was 10 a.m. 
on the 23rd—a diamond merchant was 
kidnapped in Hatton Garden by three 
masked men, bundled into a van and 
driven off. People standing nearby were 
so stunned by the suddenness of the 
attack that they could do nothing to 
help Ansel Weidengarten, 75, when he 
was hit on the head and lifted into the 
van. There his arms and legs were 
bound; he was robbed of the diamonds 
he carried in his waistcoat, and keys 
to his home, his safe deposit and to a 
box held in his bank. 

Half an hour later he attracted atten- 
tion of passers-by in Claremont Square, 
not far away in North London, who 
called the police to release him; but 
the raiders had gone. 

The value of the diamonds he carried, 
32 in all and two of which were worth 
£10,000, was in the neighbourhood of 
£20,000, and a reward of £3,000, higher 
than the normal 10 per cent of the total 
loss, was immediately made by the 
assessors. This high reward is part of 
a plan by owners, insurers and police 
to cbtain information that will lead to 
the identification and capture of the men 
responsible for the series of thefts of 
diamonds in recent months. 


ALARM BY-PASSED 


Raiders in Luton broke into offices 
next door to a jewellers, Messrs. Dob- 
bins, in Upper George Street, on the 
26th, cut through a wall and ceiling and 
got away with jewellery and watches 
worth about £5,500. In this way they 
by-passed the alarm system which pro- 
tected doors and windows, Rings from 
display cases comprised most of the 
booty. 





MIDLAND LOSE £1,000 


Had three men who staged a hold-up 
last month at a Bermondsey branch of 
the Midland Bank made less noise, they 
might have got away with a richer haul. 
As it was, they escaped with less than 
£1,000. 

Three men entered the branch shout- 
ing, and the noise was heard by an 
official in an inner office who promptly 
sounded the alarm bell. Meanwhile two 
men had held up the staff with a sawn- 
off shotgun and an iron bar while a 
third was rifling the cashiers’ tills. When 
the alarm sounded they made off im- 
mediately in a car driven by a fourth 


man. 

LEFT EMPTY-HANDED 
Apparently disturbed while at work 
though nobody can be found who heard 
anything untoward — a gang who broke 
into the Hockley Hill, Birmingham 
branch of Barclays Bank last month, 
left without any booty, although they 
had succeeded in penetrating the wall 

of the strong room. 

They entered the bank, which serves 
the jewellery quarter of the city, by 
removed bricks and plaster from the 
wall before decamping. Explosives were 
not used. 


LORRY DRIVERS ATTACKED 


Following what has become almost a 
repeated pattern was the theft of a lorry 
loaded with whisky worth £15,000. As 
the driver was about to get back into 
his cab after leaving a transuort café 
early on 21st October he was jumped on 
by five men who gagged and bound 
him. This was at the “ Last Chance”, a 
café on the A40 two miles east of Ox- 
ford. He was thrown into the back of 
a car, which then followed the lorry 
back towards London. 

When a driver of a lorry stopped in 
a lay-by near a transport café outside 
Maidenhead on the night of Sth October. 
he and his mate were attacked by about 
seven men, tied up and dumped in a 
nearby field. 

The lorry and its load of tobacco, 
said to be worth £35,000, were stolen. 
Meanwhile, one of the men_ stayed 
behind to guard the prisoners until. 
several hours later, he was picked up 
by the gang and driven off. 


Usual Grab Raids 


A car which had left a branch of 
Barclay’s Bank, Grays, Essex, with 
£8,000 intended as wages for the staff 
of Babcock & Wilcox Ltd., engineers, 
was rammed last month by another car 
and a brick used to smash the window. 
Two employees of the company were 
coshed, the money stolen and the thieves 
made off in a van. 

A car driven by the manager of a 
dairy at Ilford, Essex, was forced off 
the road when only 100 yards from the 
bank to which the takings, nearly £2,000. 
were being taken. Four yong men. 
brandishing iron bars, smashed their way 
into the car and stole the money. 

Six men armed with coshes attacked 
and overpowered two postmen on Oct. 
26th at Isleworth, Middx. railway station. 
They escaped with six mailbags, but 
there was only one small registered item 
included. They were later found intact 
in a stolen car. 
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Suppressing 
Violent Crime 


Party Backs 
Mr. Butler’s Policy 


T'. Home Secretary returned to the House of Commons 
at the end of the Summer vacation relieved of his 
onerous duties as Leader of the House and of the Con- 
servative party but sustained by a remarkable vote of 
confidence from the rank and file of that party for his 
programme of humanitarian reforms in the treatment of 
crime. At the party conference at Brighton, as on numerous 
occasions in the House when he has been challenged from 
his own back benches, he maintained his own belief in 
the ultimate efficacy of the remedies for violence he 
proposes and has already started to put into effect. These 
are: 

Strengthening of the police force ; 

Sterner penalties for violent crime ; 

More prisons and detention centres ; and 

Revised social legislation to ensure respect for the law. 


More Toughness Demanded 


Mr. Butler had been told from the body of the hall that 
he lacked the toughness needed to deal with violent crime. 
Resolutions submitted from the constituencies demanded 
an extension of capital punishment to cover all cases of 
murder where insanity was not proved and the restoration 


of corporal punishment to cover all crimes of violence. | 
His reply to attacks from supporters of the resolution | 


made it clear, as regards corporal punishment, that the 
decision not to introduce it was the collective decision of 
the Government. Nor, with the present composition of the 
House of Commons, could he see any prospect of the 
complete reversal of policy on capital punishment 
demanded by the resolution. The greatest measure of 
protection for women and children against crimes of 
violence, he asserted amid loud cheers, was to see the 
policeman on the beat. In that connection he expressed 
great hopes of effective results from the new methods of 
training introduced and he added encouraging details of 
the increase of police recruiting since the pay rise recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission. 

Mr. Butler's call for the party's support for reforms 
which he claimed were traditionally those of all his Con- 
servative predecessors in office won a great and overwhelm- 
ing platform success. The conference adopted an amend- 
ment to the resolution calling for swift implementation of 
the prison building programme, strict enforcement of 
sentences in serious cases and — significantly —the im- 
mediate introduction of a scheme for the compensation of 
victims of violent crime. 


‘GHOST SQUAD’ AT WORK ? 


Following a tip from under-cover men to Scotland Yard 
last month, the War Office changed its methods of collecting 
and paying out wages; and a plot to rob the cars when they 
reached their destination in Whitehall was foiled. 

The Police had learned that bandits had been shadowing the 
War Office pay cars and timing their movements. Despite the 
fact that these are always heavily guarded by War Department 
policemen, when this news was relayed to the Service chiefs 
they decided to switch to completely new methods. The usual 
run was abandoned and the men told to report to a paying 
out centre differently located. Staff were informed of the 
reason for the change and co-operated willingly. 
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62,000 Fires in Buildings in 1960 — 
Highest Level Since 1946 


ryYue U.K. Fire Statistics for 1960, 
brought together by the Joint Fire 
Research Organisation,* show that -the 
number of fires in buildings was the 
highest since the statistics were begun 
in 1946. They numbered 62,000. The 
figure for 1959 was 61,328; and for 1958, 
$1,992, The total number of fires last 
year 133,484 — was, however, down 
on the 1959 figure of 237,814. Allowing 
for the very large number of outside 
fires caused in the dry summer of 1959, 
last year’s level was otherwise the highest 
on record. ; 
Commenting on the actual figures of 
losses, which suddenly jumped to the 
£44,000,000 level in 1959 and 1960, the 
report says: “There is at present no 
satisfactory explanation of the sharp 
increase to the present high level, which 
is proportionately very much larger than 
the increase in the incidence of fire in 
buildings.” ; 
The worst months for building fires 
were January and December. 


Electrical Dangers 

The trend for fires associated with 
electricity to increase again continued. 
From an industrial point of view, it Is 
noticeable that those connected with 

motors decreased. A chief source of 
danger was from misuse of cookers, and 
there were also increases in fires con- 
nected with heaters, radiators, wireless 
and cable installations. 

Smoking materials and matches once 
again contributed largely to the out- 
breaks. Both in 1959 and 1960 approxi- 
mately 23 per cent of the fires in 
buildings were attributed to the misuse 
or careless disposal of these materials. 


Extinction by Jets 


An interesting trend on the form of 
extinction is also disclosed by the report. 
About 80 per cent of fires in buildings 
are put out by brigades. The returns 
show that, whereas major equipment in 
the form of jets from pumps and hyd- 


rants was required for only 13 per cent 
of the fires extinguished, the proportion 
of fires dealt with by the use of hose 
reel jets once again increased. It appears, 
says the report, “that fire brigades are 
increasingly relying on hose reel equip- 
ment for the first attack and that this is 
proving adequate in a large proportion 
of incidents.” 

The comparative figures of fires put 
out by brigades using reel jets and water 
from tank only were for 1958, 21.412: 
and for 1960, 26,584. 

The number of fires extinguished by 
automatic sprinkler system remained 
constant at about 50 

Methods of Calling 

Che great majority of summons to the 
brigade was again through the use of 
exchange telephone. In England and 
Wales this method accounted for 63.9 per 
cent and in Scotland for 67.4 per cent. 
Special fire service methods used ac- 
counted for respectively 4.9 per cent and 
12.8 per cent. Far greater use is made in 
Scotland of police calls— 10.1 per cent 


than in England and Wales, only 
3 per cent. Here automatic fire alarms 
made 192 calls, or .2 per cent. 


Incidence of Attendance 

The report's statistics also show the 
comparative range on a geographical 
basis of the attendances made by dif- 
ferent brigades. In the county services 
section, the highest number was, of 
course, the L.C.C. with 10,972. The 
next was Lancashire with 6,684; then 
came Middlesex, Essex, and the West 
Riding with 4,764, 4,304, and 4,068. 

In the county borough section the 
highest attendance was by the Birming- 


ham brigade with 3,484 calls, followed 
by Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds and Bristol with 3,036, 3,032, 


2,608, and 1,088 calls. 
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EVENING CLASSES ON FIRE PREVENTION 


JIOLLOWING the success of the weekend 
training course on fire prevention in 
April organised by the Forth Valley 
Industrial Fire Association in Falkirk. 
a course of evening classes, tc cover 24 
weeks, was officially opened on Sth 
October by Mr. W. M. Wallace, B.E.M. 
The course is to be held at the County 
Mining Institute. 

It was organised in response to the 
heavy demand by members of the many 
industrial concerns in Central Scotland 
who are members of the Association, 
many of whom could not attend the 
weekend course, and in conjunction with 
the Stirlingshire Education Committee. 


Mr. Wallace, who is President of the 
Association, said that industrial manage- 
ments in the area were fully aware of 
the duty which rested on all concerned 
to reduce the mounting loss of life and 
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property caused by fire. The Association 
was fortunate in being able to produce 
a syllabus of instruction which, thanks 
to the co-operation of Government 
departments, the Central Fire Brigade, 
manufacturers and the Chief Officers of 
industrial fire brigades in the area, would 
be covered by experts in each subject. 
Mr. A. Clayton, A.M.I.F.E.. secretary 
of the Association, said that it had not 
been possible to accept all nominations 
for the course as it had been heavily 
over-subscribed. The original limit for 
students had been increased to 30, but 
more than this could not be handled 
without detriment to the course and 
training given. It was hoped, however. 
that this would be the first of other 
evening courses which the normal Fire 
Service training schools and the Fire 
Service College. owing to other heavy 
commitments, could not meet at present. 





“ BETTER FIRE SERVICE 
TRAINING NEEDED ” 


C.F.O.A. Conference Theme 


TPE joint Chief Fire Officer’s Associa- 

tion and Institution of Fire Engineers’ 
annual conference was held in Edinburgh 
from 24th - 28th September. Advances in 
fire prevention and the need for im- 
proved standards of training were the 


main themes of the addresses and 
lectures. 

In his speech as retiring C.F.O.A. 
President, Mr. J. A. Broadbent, O.B.E., 


emphasised that greater attention should 
be given to gaining higher standards of 
fire service training and especially of 
training junior officers for higher posi- 
tions. It was vital, he said, that the best 
men should be found for statling the 
Fire Service College. 

Much good work had been done in 
the past year on fire prevention. He 
believed that the Fire Prevention Note 
as issued already on safety in stores and 
large shops-—-could be of great value 
and the Association was pressing for an 
increase in their number. 

Mr. J. S. Maclay, Secretary of State 
for Scotland, proposed the toast of the 
Association at a luncheon on the 26th. 
In his reply the new President, Mr. 
Cyril Thomas, O.B.E., touched on the 
unrest in the fire services. He appealed 
for an urgent consideration of conditions 
of service and pay. 

Papers read at the meetings included: 
An Estimate of Fire Prevention Progress, 
by Mr. P. S. Wilson-Dickson; the 
Training of Fire Officers in Sweden, by 
Commandant Swen Hultqvist of the 
Swedish Fire College; and Fire Hazards 
in Ports, by Major E. Rombaut, of 
Antwerp. 


THREE HOUR FIRE ACTION 
IN LEEDS 
£250,000 Store Damage 


Described as the most serious fire in 
the centre of Leeds for some years, an 
outbreak caused damage to 20 shops last 
month estimated at £250,000. The cause 
of the fire is not known, but it seems to 
have started in a shop selling television 
and radio sets and to have then spread 
down the adjoining arcade. 

Under the command of Chief Officer 
R. French of the Leeds City Brigade, 
70 firemen were called in, using 10 
pumps, three T.L.. and two salvage 
tenders. Three of the men were injured 
by falling glass and stonework during 
the three hours before the fire was 
brought under control. 


INDIVIDUAL IS THE TARGET 


“The onus of preventing fire rests 
with the individual. It is only by 
awakening a deeper realisation of indi- 
vidual responsibility that we are likely 
to achieve marked success in reducing 
the number of fires. That is the function 
of fire prevention publicity..—R. A. 
Butler, Home Secretary, in opening an 
L.C.C. exhibition on fire prevention as 
part of Fire Prevention Week. 
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the 
COMPLETE 


- SECURITY 
~ SERVICE. 


See us at the 
FACTORY EQUIPMENT EXHIBITION 
Earls Court, November 13th-18th 








Stand P 50-52 
FIRE ALARMS Automatic detectors, manual alarms, complete installations. 
FIRE PROTECTION Fireproof materials, hoses, extinguishers, etc. 
INTRUDER The latest, most powerful devices now available for catching the thief—invisible rays, 
ALARMS ultrasonic waves, pressure-differential systems, alarm safes, alarm bags, alarm waistcoats, etc. 
P y g 


CLOSED-CIRCUIT Expert advice on installations for bank security, industrial process control, 


TLV. secret record libraries, etc. 
ALARM CENTRAL Automation in modern security —central stations throughout Great Britain, to deal with all 
STATIONS alarms and emergencies with maximum speed. 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS LTD. 

AUTO CALL CO. LTD. 

IDEAL BURGLARY & FIRE PROTECTION CORP. LTD. 

ON-GUARD SECURITY LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 25 WELLINGTON ST., LONDON, W.C.2. Branches throughout Gt. Britain 


TAS/AF.205 
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BLICK MAKE IT 
IMPOSSIBLE TO 
DISGUISE ERRORS! ee . 

One of the many exclusive features of the are WHITE & McCOMBIE LTD. 


Blick Watchman’s Clock System is the auto- 
matic “ tell-tale ” check. 

Just by glancing at the printed record of 
patrols, you can see: 

(1) “ danger hours ”, 

(2) over-regularity of patrols, 

(3) the speed at which patrols are done, 

(4) the general pattern of security ob- 

tained. 

and it is not possible to disguise errors. 
With Blick records you see the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


ONLY THE 













PVC Weatherproof Clothing too 






Uniforms, and all types of protective 
clothing and equipment. We will 
send you patterns, quotations, 

and details of range of sizes held 

in stock on request. 





WATCHMAN'S 


CLOCK 


MONE White & McCombie Ltd, 


HAS BUILT-IN SECURITY 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LIMITED, 96-100 Aldersgate Street, 
London, E.C.1 Telephone: MONarch 6256 


17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT : S-W°3 
Telephone ate) mon 283 





POSITIVE 
PERSONAL IDENTIFICATION 


using 


Our unique contract service 
providing tamper-proof 
IDENTITY CARDS together with 
additional photographs for 
record purposes 


500 1.D. CARDS plus 3 additional 
photos of each subject for as little as 


£68 15s. Od. 
*NO DELAY — guaranteed 24-hour turn round 


Write or ’Phone 
PHOTOME STUDIOS Ltd. 


HERSHAM TRADING ESTATE 
WALTON-ON-THAMES 


Tel.: No. 20461 
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Professional Crime Increasing 


Revealing Survey of Robbery in 


A BOOK published last month* brings 
«for the first time a wealth of inform- 
ation on robbery in the Metropolis which 
serious students of crime have long 
awaited. Nor are its contents restricted 
in value to the C.I.D. officer. All con- 
cerned with the security of property or 
of cash in transit will find in its analysis 
of different forms of robbery a clear 
indication of the problems now arising. 

The book is the outcome of a survey 
carried out on behalf of the Cambridge 
Institute of Criminology and with the 
assistance of the Home Office and Metro- 
politan Police. It incorporates material 
from many sources and, with a preface 
by the Director of the Institute, will be 
accepted as a definitive study. 

The most significant trend disclosed 
is the growth of a professional element 
behind robbery. Comparing the years 
1950 and 1957 (and also bringing in 
some reference to 1960) the authors 
state: “ . the major increase has not 
been in attacks on defenceless people 
but rather in the lucrative and carefully 
planned operations of a relatively small 
group of seasoned professional criminals 
who have been particularly successful in 
escaping the grip of the criminal law.” 


Top of Profession 


London accounts for 35 per cent of 
of all robberies in the country, and the 
big cities for half the, national total. To 
some extent therefore, the London trend 
may be representative of a more general 
trend in the country as a whole, though 
normally the Metropolis attracts a 
certain type of robber. “In 1950 robberies 
of persons in charge of money or goods 
represented one third of the total; by 
1957 it still accounted for less than 40 
per cent; but now more than half of all 
reported robberies are of this specialised 
kind which, between 1950 and 1960, has 
become three and a half times more 
frequent. The perpetrators are largely 
robbers who have reached the top of 
their profession and who also enjoy the 
highest chance of impunity.” 

Together with robberies committed in 
private premises, this type of crime now 
equals almost two-thirds of all reported 
robberies “another indication of the 
trend towards professional crime whose 
practitioners, though they may be few, 
would seem to be growing increasingly 
active and increasingly successful *. 

A second point of interest is the 
criminal’s reaction to security pre- 
cautions. “ A few years ago, when guards 
on business premises were comparatively 
rare, safebreakers were content to avoid 
them. The increase in such precautions 
has been met by a determination on the 
part of the offender to put watchmen out 
of action, by violence if necessary ~ 


High Success Rate 


not unnatural parallel of the 
developing professional element is. the 
increasingly high rewards now being 
gained. Whereas in 1950 hauls of over 
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£100 represented only 10 per cent of the 
total, now the proportion has reached 
25 per cent. 

Nor, say the authors of the survey, 
does the professional criminal working 
on these raids appear to fear discovery. 
His “success rate” is high in the above 
£100 raid bracket. “Nine out of the 
11 robberies involving property valued 
at over £500 in 1950 were not cleared 
up, 29 out of the 30 in 1957 and 32 
out of the 37 in the first half of 1960”. 
Moreover, in 1960 eight robberies over 
£1,000 accounted for £42,000; the 22 in 
1957 for £61,000; but the 22 in the first 
half of 1960 involved over £170,000. On 
this basis it is estimated that the 1960's 
figures will turn out to be over £250,000. 

As many as seven in every 10 robbers 
of people who, as part of their employ- 
ment, are in charge of money, get away 
with impunity. The highest proportion 

80 per cent— applies to robbers of 
property in transit. This is twice as high 
as 10 years ago. 

But does the criminal in this class 
expect success? The authors seem to 
think so. “Impulsiveness and romantic- 
ism are not the most prominent charac- 
teristics of robbers. The major forms of 
this crime. by their very nature. imply 
calculation. a careful weighing up of 
situations, circumstances and prospects. 
Those who perpetrate them may not 
possess tables showing their actual 
chances of success and of impunity, but 
they are well aware of the large scale 
failure to enforce the law.” 

Such a picture may suggest a high 
incidence of actual cases. In fact. the 
book points out that London is still one 
of the most law-abiding cities in the 
world. “ All robberies together average 
only two cases a day for the whole of 
the Metropolitan area ™. 


Lenient Sentences 


With methods of penal reform and 
punishment now very much a matter of 
debate. the account of sentences imposed 
in the cases under review are of farti- 
cular significance. The book states that. 


though a characteristic of convicted 
robbers is their persistence in crime 
rather than their use of violence, there 


was a definite drift towards leniency to 
them by the courts in 1957 compared 
with 1950 — this “ cannot be expected to 


provide the adequate protection of 
society or deterrence of potential 
offenders originally envisaged by the 
legislature *. 


One chapter—‘ A Reassessment of 
Crimes of Robbery ~ — gives a detailed 
analysis. Comparing the categories of 
tobbery chosen. it shows that the most 
important absolute increase was in 
robbery of persons in charge of goods or 
money, e.g.. from raids on banks, post 
offices, stores. etc. The figures for 1950 
were 95 and for 1957, 174—a rise of 
83.2 per cent. 

This group is again analysed and 
reveals that raids increased from 1950 


London 


to 1957 on money or goods: 
In transit 18 to 43 + 138.9%. 
Carried during every-day employment: 
7to 17 :; + 142.9%. 


In shops, banks etc. during working 
n 990 


hours 24to 73 : + 204 , 
On other premises during working 
hours 4toll : + 175%. 


Value of Security 

It is worth noting that the increases 
in attacks in this group are mainly on 
the unprepared person such as clerks or 
assistants. The proportion of night watch- 
men, messengers or postmen robbed 
actually decreased from 26 per cent to 
18 per cent. 

Commenting on the public’s lack of 
security-mindedness the book states : 
“However, an examination of the be- 
haviour of the offenders and the victims 
leaves little doubt that a number of the 
offences would have been prevented if 
certain elementary precautions had been 
taken to avoid giving obvious oppsort- 
unities to potential offenders. Since the 
police frequently advise those responsible 
for transporting valuables to avoid con- 
spiciously making the same journey at 
the same time each week, it is surprising 
to find that a considerable number of 
robberies are planned precisely because 
offenders have been able to watch the 
regular movements of the victims. There 
were even several cases on record where 
the police had gone to see the owners 
or managers of firms in order to warn 
them specifically of such a danger, only 
a few weeks or months before a robbery 
took place. Also disregarding advice 
occupiers of small lock-up shops will 
start to empty the till before closing 
time. or will carry money home late at 
night rather than make arrangements 
for security.” 

The book also points out that there 
was a considerable change in the social 
background of offenders by 1957: “ half 
of the total increase in the number of 
offenders was made up of persons born 
in the Irish Republic.” 


Heavy Rise in 1960 


Finally, the first six months of 1960 
were examined to give a more topical 
analysis. The results are not encouraging. 
The estimate for 1960 produced an in- 
crease of 80 per cent over 1957; more 
than the whole increase between 1950 
and 1957. 

Most of this increase last year was in 
the group of robberies of persons in 
charge of money or goods in transit. 
Including, too, the growth in house- 
breaking, “there appears to be a general 
trend towards planned offences against 
property in which violence is incidental.” 
But the authors emphasize the still 
relative infrequency of planned robberies. 

* Robbery in London. An Enquiry by 
the Cambridge Institute of Criminology, 
by F. H. McClintock and Evelyn Gibson. 
(Macmillan, 30s.) 
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Liaison with America 


There are three main items of news this month for 
members — the recent Security Exhibition, the contact 
now established with the American Society for Industrial 
Security, and the plans for further training within the 
Association’s general programme. 


HE first National Security Exhibition ever to be held 
Ti Great Britain took place at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Old Hall, Vincent Square, London from 16th 
October-20th October, and in the unanimous opinion of 
all our members who were able to attend this Exhibition 
it was an unqualified success. The Security Gazette is to 
be complimented for its courage and initiative in spon- 
soring this Exhibition which we hope will prove to be the 
first in a series of annual events increasing year by year in 
size, importance, and influence. The Industrial Police 
Association is very proud to have been represented at this 
Exhibition. It provided many of our members with an 
opportunity to meet each other and, in addition, enabled 
us to meet many of our professional colleagues who have 
now promised to give the Association their support. 


SECURITY IN THE STATES 


The Secretary to the National Council reports that 
liaison has been established between the Association and 
the American Society for Industrial Security and that 
greetings have been exchanged between Mr. D. V. Young, 
M.B.E., Chairman of the Midland Region Branch, and 
the Executive Director of the American Society, Brigadier 
General W. L. Fagg (U.S.A.F. Ret.). 

A.S.L.S., as the American Society for Industrial Security 
is called, was founded on 2Ist January, 1955, to satisfy 
the long-standing need for a national association which 
would unite those responsible for industrial security in 
America. By the end of November, 1960 a membership 
strength of over 2,100 had been reached, and A.S.LS. 
“Chapters * or branches had been set up in 54 cities within 
seven regions. In Article II of its Byelaws, under the title 
of * Objects ’, the Society sets out in a very comprehensive 


manner its various aims and purposes which can be 
summarized as follows: 
1. To establish ethical and professional standards, 


improve efficiency, and to increase the effectiveness 
of industrial security. 

2. To establish uniformity in industrial security where 
this is deemed to be advisable. 

3. To collect and disseminate security information and 
know-how to its members, and to encourage and 
make possible the voluntary interchange of ideas and 
information between them. 

4. To combat crime and to thwart subversive activities. 

To be recognized by Government and industry as the 

national professional authority on industrial security. 

Membership of A.S.I.S. is available under four main 
headings: — 
(a) Active Members; (6) Associate 
(c) Government Members ; (d) Honorary Members. 
Entrance fees on admission to the above membership 
classes and annual fees due on Ist January each year are 
as follows: 


‘nm 


Members ; 
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(a) Active Members: $25.00, approximately £8 18s. 6d. 

(6) Associate Members: $10.00, ‘a £3 12s. Od. 

(c) Government Members: $10.00, £3 12s. Od. 

(d) Honorary Members: $25.00, £8 18s. 6d. 

A.S.LS. publishes a quarterly magazine, “ Industrial 
Security” and a monthly Newsletter, both of which 
publications are sent to all its members. 


TRAINING COURSE DETAILS 
The Association's current training programme is outlined 
hereunder in detail. Attendance at any of these courses is 
open to members from any part of the country. 


Three-Day Course for C.S.Os. 


This second Course, arranged by the Midland Region 
Branch tor Chief and Senior Security Officers, is being 
held in Birmingham on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, 16th, 17th and 18th January, 1962. It will be held at 
the premises of Cincinnati Milling Machines Limited, 
Kingsbury Road, Birmingham, 24., where the management 
has very kindly provided the Association with all the 
necessary facilities. 

A total of 30 students can be accepted for this course 
which is designed to be of particular value to those chief 
security officers having responsibilities in the fields of 
security, fire prevention, safety, and civil defence. Course 
fees, which include mid-morning and afternoon refresh- 
ments and mid-day lunch for the three days, will be 
t6 6s. Od. per student. Members desirous of attending this 
course are requested to make immediate application to 
the Chairman of the Midland Region Branch. 


Three-Day Basic Training Course 

This course, for industrial policemen, which is the eighth 
of its kind to be arranged by the Midland Region Branch, 
will be held at the premises of B.S.A. Motor Cycles 
Limited, Small Heath, Birmingham, 11, on Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, 4th, 5th and 6th December. 
Course fees, which include mid-morning and afternoon 
refreshments and mid-day lunch for the three days, will 
be £2 2s. Od. per student. Only six vacancies remain 
available for this course and nominations should be sent 
at once to the Chairman of the Midland Region Branch. 


Basic Training Course in North-West 

This training course for industrial security staffs, which 
is the first to be arranged by the North-west Region 
Branch, is to be held in Manchester on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 2Ist, 22nd and 23rd November. By kind 
permission of the management of Messrs. Colgate Palm- 
olive Limited, the course will be held at their works at 
371 Ordsall Lane, Manchester, and the syllabus has been 
arranged to provide similar instruction to that given in the 
Midland Region Branch basic courses. The course fee is 
£2 2s. Od. per student; this charge includes the cost of 
mid-morning and afternoon refreshments and mid-day 
lunch. Only a few places remain vacant and applications 
for these should be made at once to the North-west Region 
Branch. 
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ADDRESSES FOR CORRESPONDENCE : 


To the National Council : 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. T. G. Sanders, 54 St. 
Handsworth, Birmingham, 20. 


Peter’s Road, 


Counties of, and County 
Stafford- 


To the Midland Region Branch: 

Boroughs in, Warwickshire, Worcestershire, 

shire, Herefordshire and Shropshire. 

Chairman : Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E. 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. Molly Chambers, 20 Wycome 
Hall Green, Birmingham, 28. 


Road, 


To the London & South Eastern Region Branch : Counties of, 
and County Boroughs in, Middlesex, Kent, Surrey 
and Sussex and the Greater London Area. 

Chairman : Major A. Hughes, Flat 3, 5 Westwood Hill, 

Sydenham, London, S.E.26. 

Mr. L. Scott, 5 & 6 Clement’s Inn, London, 

WaA..2 


Hon. Secretary : 


North West Region Branch : Counties of, and County 
Boroughs in, Lancashire, Cheshire and Derbyshire 
(north of a line from Congleton to Sheffield). 
Chairman : Mr. J. O’Brien Jameson, 23 Winchester 
Road, Salford, 6, Lancs. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. A. Parker, 20 
Leyland, Lancs. 


To the 


Balmoral Avenue, 


To the Southern Region Branch; Counties of, and County 
Boroughs in, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Berkshire, 


Hampshire and Dorsetshire. 


Chairman : Mr. G. H. Beesley, 2 Preshaw Close, 
Aldermoor, Southampton. 

Hon. Secretary: Mr. M. J. Critchell, “Coombe Leigh” 
36 Wheatstone Road, Southsea, Hants. 


and those who wish to enquire about the 
who live in all other areas or towns of the 
or overseas, should 


Midland Region 


Members 
Association, 
United Kingdom notmentioned above, 
correspond with the Secretary of the 
Branch. 


Book Reviews 
EMPHASIS 


Keep your eyes and ears open.. 


REWARD 


FOR INFORMATION LEADING TO THE CONVICTION OF LORRY THIEVES 


The Road Haulage Auouston u ofenng a substantial reward for information feading to the conviction of 
persons for thefts o: attempted thefts of lornes belonging te members of the Assouation oF thei loads 


Even # you have only a susprawe that 2 theft may be attempted report st at once to the police, who wil treat 
any miormation you gree as confidential Your setpscon may give the police a clue which «ould fead to an 
arrest and conviction and entitle you to clam the reward 


a eee Sep tance 





A forceful appeal to the public to submit information 
which will assist crime detection is contained in this 
poster issued by the Road f ope Association. 





ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Australian Police Forces. By G. M. O’Brien. (Oxford University Press : 37s. 6d.) 


CCOUNTS of the workings of Police 

forces in other countries are always 
fascinating to the keen officer. Although 
the Australian Police are modelled on 
our own, there are, nevertheless, many 
differences in. training and methods. This 
would be expected; yet there are many 
points, minor perhaps against the broad 
picture, but still important in_ their 
effects, where we can learn from these 
virile Forces. 

An example of this is in inter-State 
co-operation. Each of the States has its 
own police force and generally officers 
are advised not to make an arrest for 
an offence alleged to have been com- 
mitted in another State unless requested 
by the force concerned, extradition being 
requested only in more serious cases. 
Naturally the Police, especially those 
stationed near the State borders, are 
instructed to co-operate with their neigh- 
bours; but this is carried a useful stage 
further by, in many cases, their being 
appointed as special constables in the 
neighbouring force so that they are em- 
powered to effect an arrest in that 
capacity without an inter-State warrant. 

Mr. O’Brien, who is himself a serving 
officer and employed in the Public Rela- 
tions staff of the Victoria police, describes 
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the evolution of the Australian Forces 
from their beginnings and weaves an 
interesting story. But perhaps the most 


important chapter, as well as other 
references in the book, describes what 
he calls “human relations” on which 


the Australian police set great store. The 
stress is on prevention rather than cure 
and a serious and sustained effort has 
been made to make the public realise 
that police are their friends —to build 
up the sort of reputation the British 
Police had for so many years and which 
the Australian, suffering from the early 
days when good-conduct convicts were 
used for the force, have had to fight 
hard to gain. 

They have found the way through 
social guidance and, in particular, Police 
Boys’ Clubs. In these they have met 
with an astonishing success. For example, 
the Police Citizens’ Youth Welfare 
Association in Victoria, opened only in 
1950, has had over 11,000 members, not 
one of whom has subsequently been 
brought before the Courts, and in one 
town, Traralgon, since the club there 
was opened in 1954 juvenile deliquency 
had dropped by no less than 80 per 
cent. It is known that Police Forces the 
world over are divided on this subject, 


of running clubs for boys. Figures and 
results quoted here are impressive and 
might well help to form firmer opinions. 


Management Connections 


Important, too, in the raising of the 
status of the police officer in the Com- 
monwealth has been the attention given 
to his training: it compares with that 
of proféssional or technical executives. 
In Victoria, for example, all senior 
ranking officers are members of the 
Australian Institute of Management and 
take part in the study courses and dis- 
cussion groups organised by that body. 
Pay and conditions, too, while varying 
between the States, compare very fav- 
ourably with those prevailing in Britain 
and elsewhere and there is a fund for 
the dependents of those injured or killed 
while on duty. 

As in all cities, the traffic problem is 
a serious one in the Australian State 
capitals and methods of control include 
the taking of photographs of offenders 
making a third line or cresting a rise 
over the centre line. One officer devised 
his own equipment for taking such 
photographs from his vehicle while it 
was in motion. In this connection perhaps 

Cont. on p. 400 
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ADVOCATE OF A NATIONAL C.I.D. 
The Pursuit of Crime, by Sir Ronald Howe. (Arthur Barker, 21s.) 


TPE post of head of the C.1.D. at 
Scotland Yard is described by Sir 
Ronald Howe in his present book as the 
* most fascinating in the world”. Behind 
it stands a century or more of tradition 
and development. It brings the holder 
into intimate touch each day with men 
and women from all walks of life and, 
with the ever-growing interflow of 
international police business, with person- 
alities and problems on a_ worldwide 
scale. The author of these memoirs is 
clearly proud of his former appointment 
in that office and his long connection 
with the Yard; and from his experience 
he has distilled a volume of exceptional 
interest. It is written with the ordinary 
citizen as much as the professional in 
mind, yet within its pages are to be found 
not only an account of the chief detective 
cases which in recent years have made 
the headlines but also some recommend- 
ations for the future evolution § of 
criminal investigation work which should 
command attention at the highest level. 
“Science alone,” says Sir Ronald, “can 
never solve a case. It is the ordinary 
detective, carrying out his hum-drum 
enquiries when on the track of a suspect, 
who provides the basis of successful 
investigation.” The case-histories he in- 
troduces—the Sidney Stanley  investi- 
gation which brought in the Fraud Squad 
he had originated, the Christie, Haigh, 
and Heath murders after the war, and 
the Sangret murder enquiry during it, 
for instance — serve to justify his view. 
The theme that runs through the book 
is the need to give the detective support 
from above that will place him on the 
highest level of professional efficiency. 
The author served many years in the 
Office of the Director of Public Prosecu- 


tion before joining the Metropolitan 
Police in Trenchard’s time; and one 
senses in the volume an _ apprcach 


moulded by an education in the classics 
(“I feel it is a pity that more policemen 
do not know their Tacitus) and legal 
training under the formidable Sir 
Archibald Bodkin. It is above all to the 
problems of police organization, both on 
the national and the international levels, 
that he seeks to have applied “ clear and 
logical thought.” 


New Detection Approach 

The main purpose in writing this book. 
Sir Ronald states, is to direct attention 
to the need for a new approach to 
detection. In his opinion the two 
branches of the police, the uniform and 
the detective, possess differing outlooks 
and methods. One works alongside the 
public, he writes, dealing with crime in 
the streets. with patrols, and traffic, etc.; 
the other works alongside the criminal. 
In order to deal with criminals who now 
operate on a national basis and who, in 
the more serious forms of crime, bring 
careful planning to their activities, he 
believes that a national C.I.D. should be 
formed. It would exist as a separate body 
of law enforcement, and be equipped on 
a national basis to cope, through its 
regional offices, with crime whatever the 
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part of the country in which it might 
break out. 

The idea in a sense traces its roots to 
the Royal Commission on the County 
Police in 1839. The Commission was 
concerned, with Victorian thoroughness, 
with placing the country’s police services 
on an ordered basis, and recommended 
the formation of a National Police Force 
with the Metropolitan as its nucleus. Its 
plan was rejected. But the present pro- 
posal is still novel in the circumstances 
of our own day. So, too, is the plan for 
the directing organization. Sir Ronald 
considers that the national body should 
be under the direct supervision of the 
Attorney-General — as a member of the 
Government and the supervisor of the 
Public Prosecutor’s Office — and be con- 
trolled in detail by three men: a High 
Court Judge seconded from his duties 
and made Director of Criminal Investi- 
gation; a detective of long training and 
experience; and a chartered accountant 
to exercise financial authority. Under 
them would be a force of some 6,000 
men or more — “a concentrated weapon 
with all the best detective brains of the 
country at its call backed by integrated 
forensic and technical knowledge.” Train- 
ing and equipment would similarly be on 
a common national basis. Through the 
Attorney-General the force would be 
accountable to Parliament and thus to 
public opinion. “It would offer to 
detectives, and this to my mind is very 
important. a definite and regular chance 
of promotion within a clear-cut organi- 
zation, and give recruits the prospects 
and attraction of life in a specialized 
career.” 

Such an organization is in the author's 
view a condition of the reasonable con- 
trol of crime. He sees it moreover as a 
natural link to the wider sphere of 
Interpol. 

Interpol’s Re-birth 

The final chapter in this book reviews 
the re-creation after 1945 of the former 
International Criminal Police Organi- 
zation. The details of its re-birth and of 
its modern range of activities make a 
most interesting story, especially since 
Sir Ronald was intimately concerned 
with Harry Séderman of Sweden, Florent 
Louwage of Belgium, Wernher Muller of 
Switzerland, and Louis Ducloux of 
France in planning and execution. 

But the main importance of the 
account lies in his wish to place Inter- 
pol’s growth and function in a wider 
setting—the enforcement of world peace. 
‘All politician's are in a_ sense 
amateurs ” he remarks. Sir Ronald would 
seek to replace their so-far abortive 
attempt to prevent war by the institution 
of an Interpol sufficiently developed to 
act as a genuine international police 
force. 

“If there is to be peace in the world 
it will not be something either concocted 
by the politicians or enforced by the 
military.” Jt will be in his view a law 
and order maintained by a trained, pro- 
fessional police force——and one prob- 
ably. if the British pattern is acted upon, 


that is unarmed. In its detective force 
he sees the only instrument for genuine 
inspection and proof against fraud in 
international control of armaments. The 
notion of such an extension of Interpol’s 
duties is capable of further detailed 
examination which this book does not 
set out to give in its present scope. Even 
so, it is daring and worthy of study. 

In sum, the author of these memoirs 
has produced a book which deserves to 
be widely read. For it has the merit of 
interweaving history with frank analysis 
and, most welcome of all, with a perhaps 
courageous advocacy of means by which 
the police service can be still further 
improved. 


The Locksmith At Work 
Safe Bind, Safe Find; Phoenix: 12/6d. 
MPue work of a locksmith has always 

been that of a true craftsman, 
ingenious in conception and exquisite in 
its execution. Many people collect old 
locks and strongboxes; and there are 
some, always a joy to eXamine, in most 
museums. Now Garry Hogg, well known 
as a writer of historical fiction, has des- 
cribed the work of the locksmith from 
the earliest times down to modern safes 
with time-lock and combination which 
defy any attempt at picking them so 
that safebreakers must rely on explosives. 

His book is not only a fascinating 
story but correct in its facts, including 
the discomforture of Jeremiah Chubb 
and Joseph Bramah when an American, 
A. C. Hobbs, succeeded in picking their 
hitherto invincible locks. 

Mr. Hogg gives some interesting case 
histories of famous robberies and illus- 
trates his book with some _ beautiful 
examples of the locksmith’s art, many of 
them from the collection in the Victoria 
& Albert Museum. While there is nothing 
in it to help any would-be thief (despite 
a description of how to take a wax 
impression; few professionals would 
bother to do that nowadays) it is a book 
which will appeal to a lay public as 
well as to those who have a special, 
but legitimate, interest in locks and their 
history. 
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they were spurred by an account in the 
Melbourne Midnight Sun of 30th Octo- 
ber, 1920, and which is quoted in the 
book. Complaining that learner drivers 
took their test in crowded streets to the 
risk of other users of the roads, the 
report says: “On one occasion a begin- 
ner at the driving game, on his prelimin- 
ary “canter”, put Mr. Phil Cohen, 
P.M., out of action for a few days. Still 
another ran over Mrs. Heathershaw, 
wife of the secretary to the commissioner 
of police.” Anyway, a few months later 
the force established a Traffic Control 
Branch. 

Altogether an interesting book which 
will be read by policemen everywhere, 
and not only those who have leanings 
towards emigration! 
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NIGHT RAID ON STORE PLANNED 


Prisoners’ Schemes Foiled 


VIDENCE at Suffolk Assizes last 

month, in a case concerning two 
of the men who escaped recently in 
a mass break-out from Wandsworth 
Prison, gave interesting light on plans 
to raid a store in Ipswich. The two 
men were George Madsen, described 
as an expert safe-breaker, and Niven 
Scott Craig. 

They were found guilty of assault 
with intent to rob and being in 
possession of house-breaking imple- 
ments. 

Madsen, already serving eight years 
preventive detention, was given a con- 
secutive sentence of eight years’ preven- 
tive detention, and Craig, serving five 
years’ imprisonment, was given seven 
years’ consecutive imprisonment. 


Layout Given 

It was said that Madsen got to 
know the layout of a store in Ipswich 
from a fellow-prisoner who learned 
it to raid the store himself. He and 
Craig, and a third man, were caught 
by police after they had been found 
on the roof of a department store in 
the town. 

The police were ayare that a rob- 
bery might take place and the safe 


STOLE OWN CIGARETTE 
LOAD 


A lorry driver, aged 25, was found 


guilty at the London Sessions last 
month of stealing a lorry in his 
charge which contained cigarettes 


worth £28,000. He pleaded not guilty. 

For the prosecution it was said 
that the driver had claimed that while 
taking his load of cigarettes from 
Milwall to Waltham Green he was 
stopped in Chelsea by men in a van 
who kidnapped him. He was bound 
and gagged and thrown out of the 
van near Horsham, Sussex. He said 
it took him half an hour to free 
himself. He hailed a farm bailiff who 
took him to Horsham police station. 

Prosecuting council said no marks 
were found on his wrists to show he 
had been bound. When a_ yellow 
duster, which the driver said was used 
to gag him, was examined no creases 
were found but there was a slight 
trace of saliva. His clothes showed no 
signs of a 30-minute struggle in the 
road. The driver was sent to prison 
for four years, the deputy chairman 
saying a _ substantial sentence was 
needed. 
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had been kept empty. 

Madsen also believed, erroneously, 
that only one elderly night watchman 
was on duty in the store. But his 
information was two years out of 
date. 

When the three men got on to the 
roof of the store they deliberately 
attracted the attention of the night 
watchman, a former military police- 
man. He went on to the roof to 
investigate. 

But before they tied him up he 
managed to attract the attention of 
his fellow watchman, who crept out 
of the store and informed the police 
through a taxi driver on late duty. 

Craig was reported to have used a 
powerful portable transistor radio, 
complete with a deaf-aid type of ear- 
plug to cut out the speaker, tuned in 
to county police wavelength. 

The messages, however, were on a 
different frequency and Craig did not 
hear wireless cars being summoned. 

On the roof police found Madsen’s 
housebreaking tools, including sticks 
of gelignite and detonators, in a bricef- 
case. There was enough gelignite to 
blow open 50 safes. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER 
BETRAYED TRUST 


A case of complicity between an 
assistant manager and a gang of safe 
breakers came before the Common 
Sergeant at the Old Bailey recently. 

Contradictory statements made by the 
assistant manager at a United Dairies 
depot in Canning Town, London, led the 
Police to question him further. In all, 
there were three raids on this depot. 
when the safe was robbed. Following the 
first. when a safe was blown open with 
explosives, another safe was _ placed 
inside the strong room. Duplicate keys 
were given to the assistant manager. 
Thomas Farmer. in whom the directors 
had every confidence and who was ear- 
marked for promotion. 

Subsequently he reported another 
robbery and made a statement in which 
he alleged that he had been tied up by 
men who took the keys from him. 
Having described them as dark like 
“Italians or Maltese’ suspicions were 
aroused when he said one of them had 
ginger hair; he also described how he 
had tried to telephone by operating the 
dial with his tongue, although he made 
no attempt to operate an alarm bell by 
simple pressure. 

Pleading guilty, he was sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. 


GUARDING 
JEWELLERY 
EXHIBITION 


Special security arrangements were 
involved in the international exhibition 
of jewellery which opened for a month 
on 26th October at the Goldsmith’s Hall 
in London. The value of the displays 
has been estimated at nearly £3,000,000. 

Responsibility for patrols was under- 
taken by Securicor Ltd., who also looked 
after the big diamond exhibition in 
London in 1959. 


Helping T.V. cameramen and Press 
photographers to get suitable pictures 
on the Press day was a headache for 
security officers and the City Police. 
Tiaras, rings, necklaces, brooches and 
watches in gold, silver and platinum 
with stones of great value had to be 
taken from their cases and decked 
about models, One model started for 
the cloakroom to rearrange her hair 
wearing a valuable tiara. She was 
relieved of this by a discreet security 
man, but afterwards officials realised 
that she was still wearing one of the 
fine watches! Fortunately her honesty 
justified the confidence of the organisers. 


Paris Jewellery Grab 


Jewellery worth £60,000 was stolen 
in a smash-and-grab raid on a Paris 
jeweller's, the Comptoir Cardinet, last 
month. This form of theft is rare in 
France, because of the very heavy penal- 
ties which follow the arrest of those 
committing it. 

It was at 1 p.m. that the raid took 
place. A special display of diamonds 
and other jewellery was on show, the 
exhibition having been opened by the 
Secretary of State for Commerce. A 
Peugeot car stopped outside the shop 
and a man jumped out, smashed the 
window with an iron bar, seized the 
jewels and re-entered the car which was 
driven off by his accomplices at high 
speed. 
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MONTHLY DIARY 


By Security Chief 


Cash in Transit Security: 


An Employee’s Motoring Offence 


In my Diary of last May I dealt with 
a few delaying tactics which could delay 
the wage bandit, and so inevitably in- 
crease the risk of detection. 

My blood pressure rises every time I 
read in the national press of yet another 
wage snatch accompanied by violence, 
with the thieves making a clean escape. 
I cannot remember ever reading details 
of any similar attack which was unsuc- 
cessful because of delay occasioned by 
the introduction of a few simple security 
measures. And this does, to a great 
extent, confirm my view that thugs will 
not attempt this type of crime unless 
there is a 95 per cent chance of an un- 
obstructed get-away. 

Every week we read of these attacks, 
and I am beginning to wonder if there 
has developed a complacent attitude in 
the minds of the victims responsible for 
the safe custody of their cash. Is it 
because week after week nothing happens 
and a feeling of “it could not happen 
to us” is engendered? Complacency in 
this direction is the security officer's 
greatest enemy and only encourages the 
skilled brains behind these thefts to 
become even more ambitious. 

It is now estimated that bandits are 
getting away with a good million pounds 
a year from attacks on wage carriers and 
that general property hauls account for 
another possible £50,000,000. As the 
Editor of Security Gazette points out 
in his editorial in the September edition, 
this is “quite a waste for a country 
involved in an economic crisis.” 


Calculated Planning 

To those engaged in carrying large sums 
of money I say that an attack could 
come from any direction at any time 
and that none is a hit and miss affair. 
Many hours of cool and calculating 
planning has taken place beforehand. 
Every minute detail has been thor- 
oughly deliberated to fit in with split 
second timing and the theft of a high- 
powered car some few days beforehand 
is not the least important part of any 
such plan. 

It is because of the attention to detail 
given by those concerned with such rob- 
beries that I am certain that many 
attacks of this nature have been aban- 
doned soon after planning has started. If 
it is seen that any delay is likely to be 
encountered either with the transfer of 
cash to the bandits’ car or in the sub- 


sequent escape, then more often than 
not the project will be thrown on one 
side. 


So let us again consider a few of the 
measures likely to deter any would-be 
bandits from lining their pockets with 
ill-gotten gains. 
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The first and obvious method is to 
make use, as many important concerns 
are now doing, of the services of a good 
cash-carrying company. One of the chief 
developments of recent years on the 
technical side of security has been the 
construction of bullion vans with speci- 
ally contrived protection systems. So far 
as I know, no successful attack has been 
made on one of these vehicles, and a 
reputable company will also incorporate 
sound precautionary procedures in their 
services in the handling of cash from 
bank to client. 


Protection Methods 

Where a company entrusts cash hand- 
ling to its own security department, the 
chief officer might like to know of some 
precautions my own firm has adopted. 

I have always insisted with my com- 
pany that the bank from which the cash is 
to be collected is situated in an area 
frequented by many pedestrians and 
with a reasonable flow of traffic on the 
highway. If the bank is situated between 
two road intersections with traffic lights 
at each so much the better, because this 
in itself will deter any but the foolhardy 
from committing their crime in the 
vicinity of the place of collection. 

Another important point is to watch 
the danger area outside the bank itself. 
Always be on the alert when leaving 
the bank with the cash. Thieves need to 
approach those carrying wages, and for 
them to loiter in the immediate vicinity 
outside the bank entrance is far too 
dangerous a practice. In the short dis- 
tance between bank and vehicle their 
approach must, therefore, be a hurried 
one, and if only one or two seconds’ 
warning of such an approach is seen 
and realised then the element of surprise 
is reduced considerably and _ evasive 
action can be taken if only to strengthen 
the grip of a hand holding a container. 


Radio Controls 


I have always felt that one of the 
most effective deterrents is a_ radio- 
controlled escort car. Such a _ vehicle 
can be positioned a short distance away 
from the bank and to follow the cash- 
carrying van or saloon car at a distance 
of about 100 yards. This enables im- 
mediate contact to be made with radio 
control who, in turn, would dial 999 
for police assistance. If the escort follows 
as suggested there is little likelihood 
of their being involved in any raid 
and the emergency procedure can be 
set in motion before giving any physical 
help. This system is used by the Indus- 
trial Police Association in the Midlands 
to protect participating firms, and it is 
hoped that in a short time similar facili- 
ties will be available to those collecting 





cash in the North West, London and 
South Eastern, and Southern Regions. 
_ How many cash-carrying vehicles are 
fitted with an eye-bolt behind a front 
seat and passing through the car floor? 
If cash bags are secured to this with a 
close-link chain and a good lever pad- 
lock, this in itself will act as a delaying 
agent and probably the abandonment of 
any attempt at theft. Never, never place 
bags of cash in the boot of a car, An 
escort may be imprisoned in a vehicle 
whilst free and easy access is given to 
the cash. Do see that doors are locked 
and windows closed. Make use, also, of 
a car “safe”. The chance of police 
help during an attack is increased if 
bandits need to break into a vehicle and 
then force another barrier before reach- 
ing the money. 

Although some elementary principles 
have been given much publicity in the 


past by crime prevention officers and 
the L.P.A., it is surprising how many 
concerns display a non-conscientious 


attitude of mind when it comes to pro- 
tecting their own property. I still hear 
of firms collecting a sizable payroll 
visiting the same bank, at the same time 
each week, and following the same 
routes. Surely this is an invitation to 
criminals to “come and get it’ 


Motoring Case Costs 


As with most security officers who 
have had previous police experience, it 
is not unusual for employees of the 
same industrial organisation to approach 
them for help when in trouble. 

My advice was sought in the middle 
of August by a long-service chargehand 
who had received notice of intended 
prosecution for an offence under Section 
3 of the Road Traffic Act, 1960 (careless 
driving), and also for failing to conform 
to a halt sign. His explanation, and to 
me it sounded most reasonable, was that 
whilst on holiday at a well-known sea- 
side resort in the South of England he 
stopped behind a tall furniture van at 
a road intersection. The driver of the 
van had obviously lost his way, because 
he was seen to be asking directions from 
a pedestrian. He eventually moved off 
by turning left, and our chargehand 
followed. When turning left behind the 
van a collision occurred with another 
vehicle approaching from the off-side 
and the police were informed. 

On returning to the scene of the 
accident later, our employee realised 
that his view of the halt sign had been 
obstructed by the tall van and that 
contrary to general practice in other 
parts of the country, the word “ Halt ” 
had not been painted on the roadway. 


Pleaded Guilty 

He received his summons by registered 
post early in September, and on my 
advice he pleaded guilty by letter and 
explained to the Clerk of the Justices 
how the sign had been obscured from his 
view. In fact, I had his letter typed and 
included in it the fact that in 42 years’ 
accident free driving this was the first 
time he had been taken to Court for 
any offence. In pleading guilty, he said 
he hoped that his admission would 
reduce to a minimum his costs, as there 
would be no need to call witnesses. A 
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“TOO DANGEROUS TO ATTACK ARMOURED VEHICLE ” 
Comment on Application 


Mr. M. Jackson-Lipkin, applying to 
the East Midlands Traffic Authority in 
Nottingham, for a license last month 
for the use of armoured vehicles for 
cash-carrying, said it was “one of the 
tragedies of the age” that the Queen’s 
peace was giving way to “ self-help.” 


Granting the application, the chairman, 
Mr. C. R. Hodgson, said: “ This type 
of thug, such a scourge in this country, 
will realise that it is too dangerous and 
impossible to gain anything by attacking 
these armoured cars.” 





EUROPEAN C.D. EXERCISE 

Six countries, including Britain, took 
part in a combined Civil Defence 
exercise last month. They were Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Holland, and Norway. 
The object of the exercise, called ** Seven 
Pillars , was to test the liaison arrange- 
ments concerning fall-out after a_pre- 
sumed nuclear attack. It was subsequently 
reported that it went off extremely well. 

14.000 members of the Royal Observer 
Corps, 750 members of the Civil Defence 
warning organisation and the staffs from 
C.D. headquarters took part in Britain. 

An official said afterwards, ‘ The 
liaison with the Continental countries 
was a considerable improvement on 
previous exercises. It shows their Civil 
Defence is functioning much more 
efficiently now. I hope they can say the 
same of us”. 





QUOTE ... 

“Friday is cosh day, Saturday is 
gelignite day *— Mr. Clyde Wil- 
son, the Marlborough Street magi- 
strate, when told last month of 
a wages snatch on Friday, 20th 
January. 











Monthly Diary, cont. 
week before the date of 
forwarded his driving licence 

Imagine his surprise when two days 
after the date of hearing he was notified 
that the Court had fined him £10 and 
that costs awarded against him amounted 
to £14 17s. 7d. 

I advised him to write and ask how 
these were apportioned as he had notified 
the Court in writing some four weeks 
beforehand of his intention to plead 
guilty and that there would be no need 
to call witnesses. A reply elicited the 
fact that three witnesses were called 
and heard: one from the County of 
Middlesex and two from Somerset, who 
naturally claimed for loss of wages, 
travelling and subsistence during the 
time they were away from their homes. 

This procedure is not in accordance 
with that practised in a number of other 
large towns in England and shows lack 
of co-operation somewhere, apart from 
the waste of time in bringing witnesses 
from far afield and extending the time 
taken by the Court to perhaps three or 
four times beyond that which would 
have been normal for such a case. 

Incidentally, this employee will not 
visit that South Coast resort again, and 
it is likely that his friends also will steer 
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hearing, he 


18m. DAYS LOST 
THROUGH ACCIDENTS 
A YEAR 


Mr. Victor Feather, assistant 
general secretary of the Trades Union 
Congress, called for a renewed drive 
for greater safety at work when he 
spoke last month at Eastbourne. 

He declared that almost £500,000 
Was spent every year by trade unions 
on legal costs for members injured 
at work. The amount which employers 
paid In insurance premiums in this 
field had also to be taken into account, 
yet the amount spent by industry on 


teaching _safety-consciousness was 
pitifully small compared with the vast 
loss which industry suffered from 
accidents. 

Altogether we lost more than 


18 million days a year through acci- 
dents at work, Mr. Feather said. The 


total loss in wages was about 
£40,000,.000. 
their families clear of that area at 


holiday times. 
And Everyone Laughed ! 

A story from the National Security 
Exhibition, in which the exhibitor shares 
the joke with good humour. The film 
unit was set up in front of the stand 
of a well-known firm exhibiting burglar 
alarms. The cameraman had his eye 
glued to the viewfinder, the sound effects 
man had his microphones in position 
and two others were focusing portable 
lights. Spectators gathered around and 
in the heat of the lamps saw a rehearsal 
of what ought to happen when a bandit 
breaks a shop window and lays his 
hands on pieces of valuable jewellery 
exhibited behind the specially wired 
plate glass. The rehearsal was repeated 
once more without breaking the glass, 
of course, and then came the order to 
shoot. The camera whirred and everyone 
was silent and pensive. The bandit ap- 
proached, and this time effectively 
smashed the window, extracted some 
pieces of jewellery, and calmly walked 
away. The camera continued to whirr. 
and that was the only sound that could 
be heard in the immediate vicinity 
until someone shouted: “ What's gone 
wrong? ”, and in reply a quiet voice 
came from the back of the exhibitors’ 
stand, “I forgot to switch it on”. 
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4s. per line; 
Situations Wanted Rate: 
2s. 6d. per line. 


SITUATION VACANT 


SECURITY OFFICER AND STORE 
DETECTIVE. Applications are in- 
vited for these important positions 
from men and women with experience 
and proven ability. 

Knowledge of Departmental Store 
procedure an asset; excellent salary 
is Offered. 

Apply Staff Manager, Jones & 
HicGins Ltp., Rye Lane, Peckham, 
SE.15. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-PARATROOP SERGEANT — 
Member of I.P.A.; experienced in 
investigations and interviewing, re- 


quires post offering good prospects. 
Please write Box No. 106. 
CHIEF SECURITY OFFICER; small 
factory, ex-Metropolitan Police, seeks 
change as Chief, or Deputy-Chief 
Security Officer; London preferred. — 
Write Box No. 107. 
Address Box replies to: 
Security Gazette, 
5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2 





DEFINING 
DELINQUENTS 


French Figures Misleading 
N France, as in England, the figures 
for juvenile delinquency are once 

more on the increase. Standing at 36,000 
in 1942-3, they dropped to 14,000 by 
1954 but last year climbed to 23,000. 

Nevertheless, it was pointed out at a 
congress of the National Association of 
Youth Redemption recently held at 
Rouen, the figures are misleading in 
that they do not discriminate in the 
degree of seriousness of the crimes 
committed. 

A child of eight, said one speaker, 
who stole a ride on a streetcar without 
paying his fare, and a youth who, in 
the course of robbery, stunned a couple 
of people, each counted as one “ delin- 
quent ™. 

Most of the offences, in fact, were 
isolated acts unlikely ever to be repeated 
and out of the total not more than 600 
referred to or could be put down to 
actual criminal tendencies. 

“If newspapers refrained from class- 
ing all juveniles who appear in our 
courts as teddy boys they would help 
a lot in destroying the myth of the tough 
teenager,” said a magistrate to a Security 
Gazette correspondent. 
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UNIFORMS BY | mens 
BERNARDS 
Bernards have been 
tailoring splendid uni- 


forms for many years 





and today provide an 
unrivalled “know-how ”’ 


on all uniform matters. 





For your Security 


men, Firemen, Com- 


IF 


YOUR CASH-CARRYING OPERATION INVOLVES A CAR OR VAN. 


THEN 


missionaires, and indeed 
all uniformed staff be 


sure of a smart turn out THE ZENITH CAR SAFE IS A 


MUST 
Bernards. CAR SAFES TO MEASURE FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
i] 
C. H. BERNARD & SONS LTD., BANDITS BEWARE! 
; THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


through Uniforms by 





Contractors to Admiralty, Trinity House, 


Industry and Local Authorities. FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF ‘** SAFES TO MEASURE "’ 
CALL 51545 
Anglia House, HARWICH, Essex. 
Telephone 880 CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. LTD. 
Pie oO 
and at branches throughout Great Britain LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD 8 





Tel.: 51545. Grams: Automatics. 











casevsch LEACH'S SECURITY SERVICE 


Ex-Detective Inspector 


New Scotins "are" 3] © AVENDISH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.12 


K. B. LEACH 


KELvin 1683 (On the South Circular Road—at Clapham South Underground—two minutes) 


TULse Hill 2519 30 YEARS AT 68 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


OF INTERNAL THEFTS — 
LOSSES — FRAUDS — 


SPECIALIST INVESTIGATORS «= consriraciés —and 


ROAD TRANSPORT AND 
DEPOT SECURITY CHECKS — "22S, 
OBSERVATIONS — isQtbhiscosraa a 
SEARCH STAFF - 1 eee 
TEST PURCHASES -— covering att erases 
ELECTRONIC INVESTIGATION EQUIPMENT 
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It you are concerned 
with security and safety 
you should read 


every month the 


SECURITY 
GAZETTE 


An Independent Magazine of Interna- 
tional Standing read in Britain, Canada, 
U.S.A., Europe, South Africa, Australia, 
West Indies, India, Pakistan, and South 
East Asia. 


The ** Gazette's” pages and advertise- 
ments are the best guide to crime preven- 
tion, fire protection, industrial safety, 
and security services, equipment and 


developments. 


Official organ of the Industrial Police 


Association. 


Place a regular order 
either direct to the publishers, or through 


your subscription or newsagent. 
£1 9s. per annum, post free 


2s. 5d. per copy, post free 


SECURITY GAZETTE LTD 


5-6 CLEMENT’S INN, LONDON, W.C.2 
Phone: CHAncery 5774-5 


November 1961 


FOR SAFETY! 






uthorities 
rely on 


FIRE 
PROTECTION 


EQUIPMENT 


@ LIVERPOOL 
North 1234 

162 Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool 3 

@ GLASGOW 
BRidgeton 1057-8 
293 London Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

@ NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle 21251 

5 The Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
@ BIRMINGHAM 
East 2483 

368 Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham 
@ CARDIFF 
Cardiff 30800 

] Stuart Street, Cardiff 
@ SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton 20982 
169 Albert Road, 
Southampton 

@ OXFORD 
Kidlington 2405 
274 Oxford Road, 
Kidlington, Oxford 
@ FALMOUTH 
Penryn 2371 
Commercial Road, 
Penryn, Cornwall 
@ OLDHAM 

Main 5723 

51 Prince Edward Ave., 
Clarksfield, 
Oldham, Lancashire 
@ ABERDEEN 
Aberdeen 21327 
The Adelphi, Aberdeen 


by 





L&G FIRE APPLIANCE 


@ teen CO. LTD. LONDON: 
Belfast 30602 

73 Lisburn Road, Caxton Street North, E.16. 
fue @ tere) ALBert Dock 3991/4 


ill 





' THE. ARMOURED’ GUARD 
OF LIFE AND PROPERTY. 


British owned and British operated 
with branches throughout the country 





OUR SERVICES CAN THE OLDEST, LARGEST AND UN 
; QUESTIONABLY 
PROTECT your CASH, THE LEADING SECURITY ORGANISATION IN 
VALUABLES, EMPLOYEES GREAT BRITAIN 


AND PREMISES 


Established in 1935, Securicor has now some 1,000 highly trained 
security guards and a fleet of specially equipped armoured vehicles 
protecting £1,000 million worth of property in Greater London alone. 
Day and night, premises, employees, cash and valuables are secure with 
Securicor. 

Securicor now has branches in most principal cities throughout the 
country. Security won’t wait—contact us now for full information on 
all our services. 


We carry your cash— 
punctually and safely 


You need protection— 
we provide it BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

President: The Marquess of Willingdon; Chairman: Major Sir Philip 
Margetson, K.C.V.O., M.C.; Vice Chairman: General Sir George 
Protect your watchman— Erskine, G.C.B., K.B.E., D.S.O.; Henry F. Tiarks; Managing Director: 
with our services Keith Erskine; L. Robert Carr, M.P., Col. R. D. Sherbrooke-Walker, 
C.B.E., T.D., D.L., F.C.A.; Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, C.B., C.B.E.; 

G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes; M.B.E., A.F.C. 

Fire, flood, burglary— 


we protect you ; , 
Write or phone now for full details to 


SECURICOR Ltd. 


Head Office : 
OLD SWAN HOUSE,17 CHELSEA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone : FLAXMAN 4831 (22 lines) 


Uncertain?—we 
investigate and advise 


BRANCHES IN @ SLOUGH » SOUTHAMPTON «¢ BRISTOL » PORTSMOUTH « MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM (WEST BROMWICH) 


LEEDS » NOTTINGHAM » NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE « SHEFFIELD P LIVERPOOL » NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME » GLASGOW 














